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ABS'T'HACT 

This consumer education module is designed to 
increase seventh and eiahth grade urban student awareness of what it 
means to be a consumer. The seven units in the module are intended to 
help students think of themselves as consumers, identify appropriate 
consumer behavior and the consumer viewpoint in some topical areas, 
and gather information and write about it in a regular newspaper for 
the community. An introductory section contains information on the 
development of these instructional materials. Unit 1 contains seven 
activities on appropriate consumer behavior. The second unit provides 
activities to her p students learn more about their local area as a 
..place where consumers live and function. The skills required to start 
and run a community newspaper are covered in the four activities of 
unit 3. Two activities desianed to help students write about the 
consumer interest ^are presented in the fourth unit. Units 5-7 contain 
a total of fourteen activities on consuming entertainment and medical 
services, and supermarket shopping: activities include field trips^ 
discussions^ writing articles, and conducting interviews. Appendixes 
contain student compositions^ an issue of a student newspaperr 
consuroer-ori ented articles, a health newsletter, and information on 
selectina a doctor. (MN) 
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THE CONSUMER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

The fundamental oremise of the Consumer Education Develop- 
ment Program hais been that consumer education, if it is to be 
effective in the future, must be critically examined today. 
Researchers and practitioners have repeatedly called for a 
clearer definition of consumer education, an examination of 
its purposes and objectives and identification of its import- 
ant concepts. 

During the first year of the Consumer Education Develop- 
ment Program, the major v;ork was devoted to addressing such 
questions as: 

9 What is being done in consumer education? And how 
effectively? 

9 What areas of concern are being addressed? And which 

v/ere not? 
0 What are the needs of the future? 
0 How can new teaching materials best be developed 

and disseminated? 

In addressing these and similar questions, we consulted 
with leaders and practitioners of consumer education from 
schools and colleges, and from community groups and govern- 
ment agencies. We convened meetings, read reports, visited 
programs, and talked with those doing programs, in an effort 
to describe accurately what was happening in consumer education 
and what was needed. The reports listed on the inside front 
cover of this module address these topics. 

The CEDP publication which provided the inkage betv/een 
the work of the first and second year is the Classification of 
Concepts in Consumer Education . This Classification expresses 
our view" of the broad scope of consumer rolfis and influence, 
and the increasing complexity of consumer education. Using the 
classification of concepts as a base, we developed a set of 
curriculum modules, designed to illustrate various aspects of 
the classification system. These units v/ere designed to pres- 
ent new material, to illustrate new approaches or to address 
new audiences, and were pilot-tested in various locations. The 
chart on the following page lists the concepts, test site loca- 
tion, site agency and the target audience. 
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CONCEPT CATEGORY 



LOCATION AND AGENCY 



TARCET al'd:e::ce:-- 



Resource Management 
(Financial Planning) 



Economic System 
(Inflation) 



Economic System 
( In r la tion ) 



Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy] 



Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy) 



Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy) 

Citizen Participa- 
tion (Advocacy) 

Resource Management 
(Purchasing) 

Resource Managemen^ 
(Purchasing) 



Citizen Participa- 
ticn (Advocacy) 



Detroit, Michigan 
WXY2 -Television 



Oregon Department of 
Education 



Ypsi lanti ^ Michigan 
Ypsilanti High School 



At - ' a , Georgia 
Jac,.eline Lassiter Assoc. 



St. Louis, Missouri 
City Schools 



Iowa Consumers Leaaue 



Ber)celey , Calif orn ia 
Vista College ' 

New York City 
Public Schools 

Western Massachusetts 
Belcher town State School 



Northampton Onen Door 
Club 



Adult Women, 
Separated , 
widowed. Divorced 

Secondary School 
Teachers and 
Students 

Secondary School 
Teachers and 
Stud'^ nts 

Commun ity Based 
Organi zation 
Personnel 

Urban , Elementary 
Teachers and 
Students 

Rural Adults 



Urban Adults 



Urban Junior High 
School Students 

Deinstitutionalized 
Developmental ly 
Disabled 

Developmental ly 
Disabled 



The planneia outcome of the entire two-year CEDP study is to 
build a new design for consumer education that: 

0 is more far-reaching and integrated than ever before 

« includes attention to topics of increasing interest 
to consumers ~~ such as human services, conservation, 
inflation and consumer 

o incorporates expanded roles for consumers, such as the 
consumer-citizen role in influencing public policies 
which affect consumers 

• assures increased attention to special groups served by 
consumer education, including women, the poor, senior 
citizens, the disabled, minority groups. 

The CEDP study has produced an assessment of consumer education, 
a revitalized classification of concepts, and new approaches and 
materials which should lead to improved consumer education proarams 
in a variety of educational settings. 
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In developing this module, Urban Consumer, Suzanne 

Wilcox coordinated the following developmental activities: 

e current books, articles, pamphlets, curriculum units, 
video-cassettes and teaching materials were reviewed 
and evaluated; 

. o intermediate school teachers at I.S» 201 in central 
Harlam, New York City were identified to participate 
in the development and testing of the urban consumer 
module and its associated newspaper; 

8> moduxe goals and student learning objectives were 
identified by the development team; 

e teacher inservice meetings were conducted throughout 
central Harlem; 

& the module components were tested in classrooms at 
I.S, 201 by Ms. Wilcox, mathematics and language arts 
teachers; and 

e based on teacher and student evaluations, the module 
was revised for printing and dissemination throughout 
the consumer education resource network. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CONCEPTS IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 

The primary reason for developing the 198 0 Classification 
of Concepts in Consumer Education was to provide a basis for 
program and materials development and to encourage exchange 
of ideas and information about consumer education. The identi- 
fication and classification of concepts should diminish con- 
fusion, both within and outside the field, as to what consumer 
education is, and what consumers should know and be able to do. 

The learning activities in "Urban Consumer" are based on 
the conceptual framework which appears in Figure 1, the Con- 
sumer Decision-Action System. The concept, consumer, is best 
described in the context of this system. Put simply, the 
system is a visual way of describing what consumers do. Con- 
sumers make decisions to act in one or more of a variety of 
ways: planning, purchasing, conserving, getting legislative or other 
protection for themselves and advocating for their cause, ^ Con- 
sumers are thus seen as persons with a broad range of options ^ 
relative to each of the specific consumption areas (e.g. housing, 
energy, food shopping, legal services) . 
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FACTORS AFFECTING CONSUMER DECISIONS 



rXTERNAL FACTORS 



PERSONAL FACTORS 



ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 
SOCIAL SYSTEM 
ECOLOGICAL INFLUENCES 
TECHNOLOGICAL INFLUENCES 



TENSION 



RESOURCES 
LIFECYCLE 
VALUES AND GOALS 
NEEDS AND WANTS 
LJFESTYLE 




DECISION MAKING PROCESS 



PROBLEM" ISSUE 
INFORMATION 
ALTERNATIVES 





CONSEQUENCES 
DECISION- ACTION 
EVALUATION 





t 


, CONSUMER DECISION-ACTION AREAS 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 

PURCHASING 

CONSERVING 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 
CONSUMER ADVOCACY 




FIGURE 1, CONSUMER DECISION-ACTION SYSTEM* 



*Suzanne Dale Wilcox^ A Conceptual Frame- 
work for Consumer Education Curricula ^ City University 
of New York^ January, 1980, p, 12, 

From Bannister, Rosella and Monsma, Charles, Classifi - 
cation of Concepts in Consumer Education , Consumer 
Education Development Program, Michigan Consumer 
Education Center, Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 1980, p, 10, 
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Building on a definition of consumer education, t!.** 
concepts which make up the content of the field are idrr. t. : :" : » • : 
and classified in Figure 2. The CEDP Classification oi C(^::- 
cepts in Consumer Education provides a definition or~cI\c:\ "" 
concept, discusses its application to consumer education, 

illustrates the potential impact of consumer education on 
various modes of consumer behavior, and identifies twelve 
contemporary factors affecting consumer decisions. 

Consumer competence in the marketplace is not parceled 
out in clearly defined areas. Know^ledge is interdependent; 
in reality concepts merge in endless combinations. In this 
curriculum module, Urban Consumer, we illustrate how the 
concept of inflation is related to many other concepts withm 
the system. 

The activities in this mo ule form a portion of the class- 
ification of concepts which deals with the range of consumer 
behavior appropriate to educated Americans, both resource 
management and consumer participation activities, namely: 
planning, purchasing, conserving^ obtaining legislative 
protection and consumer advocacy. 
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Li^i'T K.liinii ion nevclo|iiiiL'iii Prognuii, Midiigiui Con- 
! -MiM', I'rMiMii Miiiiif.;aii lliiivt'iT.lly , I'jOO, p. I'l. 
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Urban Consumer Module 
Purposes; Audience and Schedule 



The basic purpose of this unit is to increase student 
and community awareness about what it means to be a consumer. 
This overall purpose is carried out by means of three object- 
ives. The learning activities help students to: 

o think of themselves as consumers 

« identify appropriate consumer behavior and the 
consumer viewpoint in some topical areas 

o gather information *md write about it in a regular 
newspaper for the c^)mmunity. 

r 

Teachers may choose to make use of the module in its 
entriety? if delivered once a week, the module might take an 
entire semester. A single unit may be isolated and delivered as is, 
quite apart from the project of producing a community newspaper. 

The audience for this module includes urban students at 
the middle school level. Our group, involved in the pilot 
test, was drawn from other work being done by NCTL. The New 
Careers Training Laboratory, in collaboration with Queens 
College and Community School District* 5, conducts a Teacher 
Corps program for the inservice training of teachers and other 
school staff in Harlem's District 5, including Intermediate 
School 201, a school in the forefront of the fight for ccmmun- 
ity control in the later 60' s. This made our initial meeting 
with the principal of the school less difficult to arrange. 
At this meeting, Suzanne Wilcox and John Formanek, a Teacher 
Corp staff member, explained the work of the national project 
in consumer education known as the Consumer Education Develop- 
ment Program. We requested that I.S. 201 become a base for 
developing and piJ.ot-testing some consumer education modules 
for use with urban middle school children. The cooperation 
of a group of teachers was needed to mak^ this a reality. 
To obtain such cooperation, we wanted to meet with as many 
teachers as possible, explain our project, and get a commit- _ 
ment from a few teachers to work with us on a continuing basis. 

Ms. Sadie Bynum, acting principal of the scHool/ expressed 
real interest and promised cooperation. She agreed to convene 
an initial meeting and create a block of free time during the 
school dav for teachers to work together on consumer education. 
She would^ provide us with work space in her office (the only 
available space), a. place to meet regularly, and would allow 
students to leave the building when involved in project activ- 
ities r which necessitated work in the community. 
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The first meeting with teachers attracted a large group 
of teachers. Their interests were varied. The librarian, c 
Ms. Rosie B.ullen, close to retirement, thought the computer- 
orientation of the project would provide her with a new skill 
to enrich her breadth of talents. Three math teachers - Mr, 
Winston Duckett, Mr, Mannie Kostakis and Mr, Kristin Pahuja — 
had been helped by NCTL's Teacher Corps work and thought 
surveying neighborhood supermarkets and calculating costs 
(the rumor that- this was part of our project had gotten around) 
would enrich the body of data on which to do math computation, 
Mr, Eddie Rosario, new to teaching Language Arts, was looking 
for incentives to draw students to his Title I Reading Labora- 
tory, to bring kids in from the corridors and streets, Mr, 
Allen Walls, the 'Industrial Arts instructor, felt that knowing 
more about consumers might help his students, mostly on the 
"production" side, in their vocational education classes. 
Each teacher came with his or her own needs and questions. 
Some were just curious about our presence in the school. 

Four teachers were interested enough to make a weekly 
commitment to attend meetings: Rosario, Duckett, Pahuja, and 
Kostakis. All participated in the Wednesday training sessions 
during Which the conceptual framework of CEDP was discussed, 
the needs of students and community people were raised, and 
teaching strategies were designed. 

In time, the model took shape and the various steps were 
accomplished. It was decided that learning activities would 
be designed to lead to a weekly newsletter produced by the 
students containing articles, hints, and the results of a 
weekly supermarket survey. Two teachers agreed to have their 
math classes conduct the survey, Mr. Rosario and Suzanne 
Wilcox would design the learning activities, each trying them 
out with a different group of students for the purpose of 
obtaining newsletter articles, 

A questionnaire was widely distributed in the Harlem 
community to assure that what was dealt with in the news- 
letter was meaningful for kids and their parents alike. The 
questionnaire results gave shape to the weekly supermarket 
survey (we compared the prices of those items which people 
wanted to know more about) and to the learning activities as 
well. To give examples, we did an issue of the newsletter 
focused on jeans because kids were interested, on m.edical 
services because parents were. 

Once issues of the newsletter began to come out , the 
project was locked into developing and testing learning 
activities regularly, so that articles could be produced 
for the newsletter. It was a healthy pressure, increased by 
the press deadlines of Ethel Mingo, who typed, formatted 
and enriched the newsletter with her own common sense and 
dedicatirn . 
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AS momentum was increased in the school, we found that 
we had a cadre of deeply interested kids and teachers. When 
the final issue of the newspaper for the 1979-80 school year 
was published, the entire group of forty-five people came 
together for a luncheon of ceremony and mutual congratulation. 
Those students who participated in the proje^ct were feted at 
La Famille Restaurant, Fifth Avenue and 125th Street, and 
given awards for the contribution to the newsletter and to the 
community. Ms. Vivian Jackson, Teacher Corps Project Director 
in District 5, presented the awards to the applause of the four 
teachers, Audrey Williams, Ethel Mingo, John Formanek and 
Suzanne Wilcox of New Careers Training Laboratory. A copy of 
the awards certificate is shown on the following page. 



URBAN CONSUMER MODULE 

O VERVIEW OF UNITS 

The units in the Urban Consumer module engage students in 
the production of a community newspaper. In the pilot project 
conducted at Intermediate School 201 in central Harlem, stud- 
ents moved through the learning activities which follow, all 
with the end product of a regular newspaper in mind. The 
ijitent was to connect school and community by such a process, 
to give students a practical means of learning while serving 
the community and of learning while doing. 

So, while some of the learning activities in these units 
remain on the level of conceptualizing, most are heavily ex- 
periential and result in some conceptualizing at the end rather 
than the start. Many of the learning activities take place 
outside the traditional classroom. The activities were devel- 
oped in collaboration with the teachers who made use of them 
in one of America ' s poorest coimunities, that of central Harlem. 
In a project which they knew as "Urban Marketbasket , " students 
engaged in learning activities to help provide answers to the 
basic question of the materials, "What does it mean to be a 
good consumer?" 

As they discovered answers to this question in a variety 
of topical areas, students wrote newspaper articles to educate 
the community, their parents and neighbors, about what they had 
learned. In the units which follow, students are involved in 
learning activities, on what it means to be a consumer, m organ- 
izing a newspaper, and, finally, in learning about three areas 
of consumption: consuming entertainment, consuming medical 
services and supermarket. The recurring question as they learn 
about each of these areas, is: "What does it mean to be a good^^ 
consumer, here in Harlem, now while I am in the seventh grade?" 
and, closely related, "How can I improve the lot of consumers 
i*n my own community?" 
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The units follow a design which gives students the skills, 
practical "know-how" and conceptual base for starting their 
own consumer newspaper in the community. The organizing prin- 
ciple for the set of units is learning about and writing from 
the consumer viewpoint . 

^ Unit One, Being An Effective Consurr.er contains a mix 
of learning activities around the various behaviors 
appropriate for consumers. It is meant to introduce 
students to broadened sense of the term consumer and 
to raise student consciousness of themselves as con- 
sum.ers . 



o Unit TwO; Consumer in This Neighborhood gives students 
a chance to learn more about their local area as a place 
where consumers live and function. 

9 Unit Three; Starting A Newspaper ; focuses student learn- 
ing on the practical skills required to start and run 
a community newspaper. 

Q Unit Four; The Consumer Point of View , engages students 
in activities which lead to knowing about and writing 
in, the consumer inte:rest. 

9 Unit Five, Consuming Entertainment ; takes a topical area 
like going to the movies and helps students examine their 
experience as educated consumers. 

• Unit SiX; Consuming Medical Services , gives students a 
service area in which to gain knowledge and skills as 
neighborhood consumers . 

- o Unit Seven, Supermarket , reinforces conceptual learning 
about being a consumer and teaches some practical skills 
which lead to newspaper articles on food shopping in the 
supermarket and in alternative places. 

The approach which we used to build consumer education concept 
has several characteristic elements. 

c First; we used the neighborhood as a laboratory in which 
kids could learn more about themselves as consumers by 
studying the world around them . 

0 Second; we approached concept attainment with the notion 
that kids learn best by a variety of learning activities; 
many of them experiential; the end product of which is a 
series of attributes which distinguish a particular concept 
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• Third, we chose to center all learning experiences 
around the concept "consumer," dealing with the 
various topics as applications of this core concept. 

m Fourth, we caxue at this work strongly influenced 

by a sense that reflection and writing on the subject 
consumer would lead students away from the rather 
typical helplessness of their consumer role and toward 
.greater power. 

® Fifth, we tried out our ideas with kids in an urban 
poor environment; we bejieve it has value as well in 
more affluent communities. 
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URBAN CONSUMER MODULE 
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UNIT ONE: 

BEING AN EFFECTIVE CONSUMER 

The learning activities in Unit One aim to help students 
understand the meaning of the role, consumer . Together and 
.•foparately, the activities introduce students to the range of 
behavior appropriate to the consumer role and to the situations 
in which such behavior comes to the fore. There are certain 
key ideas about consumer role; each of the Unit One activities 
aims to teach at least one of them. The teacher can facilitate 
s uudent-learning of these key ideas, helping students draw 
such generalizations themselves after watching a role play, 
engaging in an experience or reading a passage. 

The first learning activity- is introductory and, therefore 
soriewhat general. The others are more specific, each intended 
to get across key ideas., about the consumer role. 



Learning Activity 
1. What Do I Consume? 



Key Idea 

Each of us consumes certain 
goods and services. 



2. The Bingo Exercise 



A good consumer buys things 
and plans spending in a way 
which reflect personal values, 



3. The Good Consumer 



A good consumer is conscious of how 
to act in the best interest of 
consur'ers • 



Gas Crisis 



A good consu: 
conserve • 



^r knows how to 



5. Bait and Switch 



A good consumer is alert to 
deceptive practices. 



6. Door to Door Sales 



A good con sumer knows tha t 
there are laws to protect 
Jiim/her, 



7. The Whole Ball of Wax 



Con sumer s have many role s ; 
spending , conserving , plan- 
ning, getting protection and 
organizing on their outi behalf, 
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L::ARaING activity 1: WHAT DO I CONSUME? 

Obi a ctive : Given a set of questions, students v;ill list 
anc Cc^tegorize items which they consume. 

?]-occs_s: 

* 

o Teacher will ask students individually to make two lists, 

i^ach student should list "things they have bought this Vv-cek" 
and "things they would like to buy this week," 

• Teacher should encourage students to volunteer to read "-heir 
lists and then place them in groups. This will constitute 
early practice in grouping and categorizing. Some categories 
might be based on (1) where items were purchased - drug 
stores, department store or (2) type of it em " I ood ; clothing 
cosmetics. 

0 Teacher then should ask students to write an approximate 
price and brand next to the items they list, and to take 
their lists home to compare their guesses with reality. 

«• On the next day, the teacher should lead students to discuss 
being a consumer - in what respects it is an easy task and 
in v%'hat respects it is difficult. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 2: THE BINGO EXERCISE 

Objectives : Given a situation in which students have won an 
am.ount of money, students can list spending 
priorities and reasons for them. 

Given a list of personal spending priorities and 
those of another student , students di scern values 
which underlie spending priorities. 

Process : 

«^ Teacher should make sure that students have writing materials 
and then explain to them this situation: You have gone to 
play bingo with your mother on a special night, and you win 
and are handed a check for $1,500. Think about what you 
would want to do with the money and then make a list. 

o Teachers can circulate to assist students with the price 
of certain items which they want to buy. Make sure that 
the items on the list are in the order in which the students 
consider most important. 
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• When the students have completed their lists ^ the teacher 
can do one of two things. He/she can ask for volunteers 
to share their lists with the group ^ or they can divide 
the class into small groups^ each of which is a forum for 
sharing. 

• The teacher should conduct a discussion, asking questions 
such as: 

= Why do some kids want some things and other kids want 
others? (needs, wants, values) 

= What are some needs, wants and values we all have? What 
are some we differ on? 

= Do you think our needs, wants and values are the same as 
those of kids in India, China? Why? Why not? 

= What effect do values have on the way people spend their 
money? 

0 The teacher should then summarize, or encourage students 

to summarize, what they have learned about how values affect 
us in our role as consumers, how they influence that one 
part of the consumer role known as spending. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 3: THE GOOD CONSUMER 

Objective : Given some introductory stories about consumers, 
students will list 1) qualities which make for a 
good consumer, and 2) qualities which demonstrate 
that a person is not a good consumer. 

Given a list of good and bad qualities, students 
will give examples (from their own behavior and 
those of their families) of each type of behavior. 

Materials : Xeroxed versions of the attached stories. 

Process : 

o Teacher should direct students to read the attached stories, 
"Stories About Consumers." 

6 When they have finished, students should be directed to 
make a list of good and bad consum.er behaviors. 

© Teacher should lead a discussion of what good and bad con- 
sumer behaviors are familiar to students - actions which 
they may have performed or which their students may have 
performed. 
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STORIES ABOUT CONSUMERS 

Read the following stories about consumers, and then 
decide what was good and bad about the people's consumer 
skills or behavior, the way they acted as consumers. 

Bernard Caravel lo . Bernard was watching television one 
evening when someone knocked at the door of his apartment. It 
was a young woman who identified herself as Felicia Clark and 
said she was selling magazines. Bernard had just moved into 
the apartment, the first one he ever rented as an adult "on 
his own," and he wanted very much to get a few magazine^ 
subscriptions- The woman shoved him what she was sellincj, and 
Bernard agreed to purchase two subscriptions, at bargain rates 
of $6.97 and $4.50, to Time and Boating Digest magazines re- 
spectively. The total of his two purchases came to i?11.47. 
There was one STiall problem, and it was that Bernard had only 
a dollar and sjme change on hand, enough money to get him to 
work in the morning and to the bank at noon time. But he had 
a check for ?18.00 so he endorsed it to the woman and she 
agreed to bring him back the change. 

A week la:er, Bernard was very cone^erned. He had not 
gotten back hi b cliange. He had no record of where the woman 
was from, wliat company she represented, or how to reach her. 
And two months later, he had not received any word on the 
magazine subscriptions . 

■k-k -k 

Long Beach Senior Citizens Club . Raloh Long, Fannie 
Eisenstatt and Samue! Aiarro were all members of the Long 
Beach Senior Citizens Club. They ate lunch at the club on 
most days; went to arts and crafts on Wednesday afternoon; 
Ralph even became an active member of the weekly discussion 
club. All threp ohopped at the Yellow Peach Supermarket, just 
two blocks from the Club, at the corner of Fifth and Broad. 
Since they were on a tight budget, the three were avid coupon 
clippers; they also watched the local newspaper carefully for 
" specials . " 

Yellow Peach usually advertised some weekend food special 
on Wednesday, and Ralph brought up the subject' at lunch on 
Wednesday, "Did you see the great buy on i> Lueherries at the 
Yellow Peach? They're only 79^ a boxl An^'l whole chickens 
are down to 4 9C a pound. I'm going over to the market ricjht 
after Arts and Craftsl" 

Well, Ralph forgot that it was still Wednesday, but when 
he got to the market early Friday morning, he found Fannie 
and Sam already at the door. 

When the manager opened the store, aJl three rushed to 
the produce section, only to find two containers of blue- 
berries. Fannie and Sam agreed that Ralph should keep both 
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thu's cutting the demand, coffee prices would 



estaurants across the United States offered free tea 
♦.or.ors instead of c '£ee. Supermarkets advertised ' tea 
t ispocial prices for tea and cocoa. They also posted 

urqing consumers not to buy coffee because of the 
rice. 



v;hethGr because of high prices or the boycott, coffee 
rur.pt ion did drop 15 percent by 1977. And the lessened 
\r.d did have an impact. Although the price of coffee did 
t ::o down to pre- 1975 levels, it did not hit predicted 
•.I either. 



ACTIVITY 4; 



THE OIL CRISIS 



'^_-ctlve: 



Materials : 



Given reading material and researched data on the 
oil crisis, students will identify problems and 
Opportunities for consumers. 

Given an identification of problems for consumers, 
students will be able to give examples of conserva- 
tion. 

Newspaper articles on energy crisis. (The teacher 
should locate these.) Interviews with parents. 



Process ; 



Teacher should locate five newspaper articles on the subject 
of the oil crisis. If this is difficult, a call to a local 
newspaper explaining the project will help. 

Students should be directed to go home and to ask parents 
and relatives how oil shortages and world crimes have 
affected their oil consumption and that of their families. 

Class discussion the next day will be on the subject, con- 
servation, what it means to conserve and why it is smart 
and wise to do so. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 5: 
Objective: 



BAIT AND SWITCH 



Given a story in which consumer rights are violated, 
students will demonstrate recognition that their 
rights are being violated, that there are deceptive 
business practices and that they must be "on guard" 
against them. 
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Materials : The following "Bait and Switch" story should be 
read aloud to the students by the teacher . 

Process : 

O Teacher reads the story to students and then raises the 
following questions. 

a. Did Mrs. Brown have rights in this situation? 
What were they? 

b. Did the business do anything wrong? What do you 
call it? 

c. What do you suggest that Mrs, Brown should do? 

d. Can you give any other examples of "deceptive 
practices" to which students ought to be alert? 

9 The teacher can produce a list on the board of deceptive 
practices which students and/or their parents have 
experienced. 

BAIT AND SWITCH 

Amalgamated Furniture Store, 123 Franklin Street, Brooklyn, 
placed the following advertisement in the Brooklyn Herald : 
"Oriental rugs, Liquidation Sale, 9* x 12 ' , $400. Offer good 
this week only. Easy Credit Terms." Mrs. Lenore Brown saw 
the advertisement, needed a rug badly for her living room, 
and went immediately to Amalgamated Furniture to purchase a 
rug. When she arrived, the salesman, looking embarrassed, said 
that he had no more Oriental rugs on sale, but had quite a few 
orientals of somewhat better quality at $1,000. Mrs. Brown 
was stunned. She asked the salesman how many Orientals they 
had on sale to begin with, and discovered they had only two 
rugs. Mrs. Brown did not know what was wrong, but she knew 
she had problems. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 6: DOOR TO DOOR SALESPERSON 

Objective : Given a role play of a door-to-door salesperson 

and a consumer, students will identify laws which 
protect consumers . 

Materials : Attached role play descriptions for encyclopedia 
salesperson, the consumer, and the spouse. 
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Process; 

• Teacher will choose. three students to "act out" the role 
play of a door-to-door salesperson situation, and give tnem 
time to prepare. ', ^ 

e The teacher will introduce the role play by telling students 
that they are going to see three of their classmates in a 
play and they must watch it with four questions m mind: 

'Who is right? 
Who is wrong? 

What law protects one person? 

How would you have responded to the salesperson? 

<» Role play 'actors should be told that the role play ends 

shortly after the salesperson leaves and the spouse returns 
home . 

• When the role play is over, teacher leads a discussion about 
what behavior on the part of the consumer would have demon- 
strated to the salesperson that the consumer is a smart 
consumer. 

ROLES 

On index cards, teachers should write, type or paste the 
following role descriptions. 

SALESPERSON: You are very good at selling things, friendly, . 
enthusiastic about encyclopedias, knowledgeable about what they 
dS to he!p childrer; leLn. You knock on the -consumer • s door 
w?th aslu?ance, and you converse with knowledge and great warmth. 
Your major goal is to get the consumer to sign a contract to 
purchase a set of 39 volumes of the encyclopedia, paying $20 
a month for the next 4 0 months. 

CONSUMER: You are a smart shopper. You have ^hree children 
12 10 and 6, all in school and eager to learn more. You have 
a limited income, but you have enough to eat and to wear, and 
yoi pit asiSe eaih mon?h a little money. You have always wanted 

get a set of encyclopedias for your children. You sign the 
contract. 

SPOUSE: The consumer's spouse is aware of the federal law 
5h?ch protect consumers, giving them a ^hree day cooling off 
oeriod, after signing a contract for a door-to-door sale. 
Whei yiu come home and find that the consumer has signed the 
encyclopedia contract, you are furious. 

. 2H 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 7: 



THE WHOLE BALL OF WAX 



Ob j ective ; 



Given some examples of good consumer behavior, 
studen-^s can list general categories of appropriate 
consumer behavior: purchasing, 

planning, 

conserving, 

obtaining protection from laws, and 
taking action. 



Materials ; 



Newspaper articles 

Newsprint, magic markers 

Manila Folders for each student- 



Process : : 

m The teacher should ask students to look at the newspaper 
each night and to cut out articles on "consumer" items. 

0 Students can keep, for a week or two, a folder of these 
articles. Periodically, the teacher can review these and 
note any gaps in types of articles. For example, if all the 
articles students are collecting relate to food buying, 
teacher can suggest that students look to articles, both 
about different topics (housing, energy, medical services) 
and about different behaviors. 

^ Students should read their articles. 

• When the collection of articles is due, the teacher should 
place, at various points in the classroom, 5 pieces of 
newsprint, each with a different word or with an appropriate 
symbol, and explain each type of consumer behavior. 



Purcha sing 



Planning 



Conserving 



Taking 
Action 



Obtaining 

Legal 
Protection 



Students should summarize their articles, one at a time, 
"This article is about a lettuce boycott," and then be given 
an opportunity to place the subject in the appropriate 
category. "It's an example of "taking action." 

The following activity is optional. The teacher might gather 
the articles, each in the appropriate section. Xerox the 
collection and use copies of it as a reading text on current 
consumer issues with students. 
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UNIT TWO 

CONSUMERS IN THIS -NEIGHBORHOOD 



The learning activities in unit two have as their major 
goal to expand student understanding of the concept consumer 
through practical experience. Having engaged in activities 
around the concept consumer in unit one, students ;here will 
apply what they have learned to their own local community. 

LEARNING ACTIVITY 8: WATCHING CONSUMERS IN OUR NEIGHBORHOOD*. 

Objective: Given a neighborhood tour,* students will list 
activities in which they- observe consumers 
engaging in their neighborhood. (They will 
identify exemplars and non-exemplars of the concept 
''consumer. " ) 

Materials : None 

ProcQss : 

e The teacher will request the assistance of some class parents. 
Their help will be needed to take students on an "observation 
tour" in which they observe and list the activities of con~- 
sumexs in their neighborhood. 

0 Students will make lists of consumer activities they observe 
in the neighborhood. Parents, having been briefed, will 
make certain that a wide range of consumer activity is 
noted. Where possible: purchasing, plann-'ng, conserving, 
getting legal protection and taking action as consumers. 
Some of these might be difficult to observe on a single trip 
to neighborhood stores. Teacher should alert parents to the 
possible exemplars of each. Some signs of planning might be 
- shopping lists, of conserving might be cutting back on con- 
sumption of some items in favor of others, of planning might 
be people putting money in savings banks. Getting legal 
protection may be observed in the case of unit pricing, 
guarantees and warrantees on particular items namely 
appliances . 

9 The day after the field trip, the teacher will lead a 

discussion in which students talk about consumer activities 
in the neighborhood. 



*If the circumstances in your school prohibit such a trip, this 
activity can be assigned as homework, preferably over a weekend 
with students asked to observe and record at least one activity 
in each area- 
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ft The teacher will compile student data or appoint a student 
to do so, putting together an extensive list of consumer 
activities. Student will be directed to group these to- ^ 
gether. " Purchasing activities, planning, conserving, getting 
legal protection, and taking action as consumers are suggested 
as possible categories for grouping. 

LEARNING ACTIVITY 9: MAP DRAWING 



Objectives 
Materials : 



Given the directive, students will draw maps of 
their neighborhood. 

Large sheets of graph paper 

Rulers 

Rough paper 



Process : 



• Students will be given graph paper and assigned the task 

of drawing maps of one square block. Two students will work 
together making certain co place on their maps all buildings 
in one square block. 

ft Teacher will make certain that all square blocks within a 
given geographical area are covered and that students draw 
the maps in uniform fashion, adopting a common symbol system. 

o Maps should account for every building's purpose on the 
groui d floor level and the class should adopt a common 
color for certain types of buildings: stores, residences, 
banks, schools, community organizations. 

• When each m.ap has been completed, they should be placed on 
a wall or bulletin board in proper geographical relation to 
one another. 

• Students should practice ^ leir ability to generalize by 
looking at the map and maicing general statements about the 
neighborhood on the basis of facts which they observe on 
the map. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 10: BEING .ME IN (THIS NEIGHBORHOOD) 

Objective: Given a time of reflection on one's self and 
neighborhood, students will write about their 
reflections . 



Process : 
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• The teacher will review the material and learnings of the 
consumer education course to date, rem.inding students that 
the major focus of their activity is the newsletter for the 
community which they are about to begin producing. 
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e The teacher will assign for homework a written piece, 

essentially a long paragraph in which students talk about 
their experiences in o^ feelings about their neighborhood- 
These may be published, as they were in our Harlem pilot 
. project; they may form the first issue of the newsletter, 
or they may be read aloud in class. 

In Appendix A, we enclose some of the writing on this 
subject from the I.S. 201 pilot project. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 11: NEIGHBORHOOD INTERVIEWS 

Objective : Given an interview schedule, students will conduct 
one-to-one interviews to generate information about 
consumer needs in their neighborhood. 

Materials : Consumer Interviev; 

Process ; 

9 The teacher will give students several copies of the 
enclosed form. Consumer I nterview , and will review the 
questions on it with students, pointing out that the 
survey is to be conducted so that people will know more 
about the community in which they live. 

• When students understand the questions, teacher will make 
conducting the survey an assignment, asking each student 
to do at least two surveys for homework. Students should 
be given five copies -and the opportunity to conduct as 
many as five surveys per night. 

e Students should be directed to interview people who will 

represent the breadth of community consumer interest. Some 
discussion in class, during'which all the different types of 
people who live in the neighborhood are identified, will 
.facilitate this task. Teacher, following the listing of the 
various types, has students think of hov; many People they know 
in each category: age, ethnic group, income level, sex - 
and make certain that surveys will be conducted among each of 
the groups. 

• After the first interview assignment, teacher should survey 
student forms and correct any errors or systematic problems. 
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CONSUMER INTERVIEW 



Interviewer 



Person Interviewed 



Date 

Subject: 



1. Do you think a student-produced newspaper might be 
helpful to consumers in the community?. 

Yes No 



2. Would you be interested in any of the following topics? 
I'd like to find out how interested you might be in 
reading different kinds of newspaper articles and features. 
I'll read some headlines and titles. After I read each 
one, please give me your score between zero and five, zero 
being of no interest to you, 5 being of major interest. 
Give each title any score between zero and five that best 
expresses how likely you would be to read the item if it 
appeared in a newspaper. 

How to find a good doctor. ( ) 

Being an effq^ctive tenant ( ) 

Saving energy ( ) 

Con Ed Electric Company returns $25,000 to 
consumers ( ) 

Soften your brown sugar. { ) 

Tips for movie-goers. ( ) 

Join a Food Buying Club. ( ) 

Small Claims Court limit raised. ( ) 

Neighborhood Consumers boycott Superfine 
Markets ( ) 

Ideas for a healthy diet. ( ) 

Co-Op Auto Repair Shop started in West Bay, 

Maybe a good idea for Harlem ( ) 
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3* How long have you lived in this community, or within 
ten miles of it? 



4. What is your overall rating of this community .^s a place 
to live excellent, good, or poor? 

^excellent ^good ^poor 



5. In every community, the schools, the newspapers, the 
government, and other organizations — each has a 
different job to do, I'd like to know how you feel about 
the ones around here. 

I'll read seven major categories of organizations. Please 
give each one a score from zero to five depending on how 
■ good a job you think it's doing. If it's doing the worst 
possible job, give it a score of zero. If it's doing a 
perfect job, give it a score of five. Otherwise, give it 
any score from zero to give that expresses how you feel 
about the kind of job its doing. Now, what's your rating 
of the job being done around here by: 



( ) the public schools? 

( ) the newspapers? 

( ) the radio stations? 

( ) the local government? 

( ) the churches? - 

( ) the police department? 

( ) the mental health department? 

( ) the hospitals? 



6. Is there anything you would particularly want to see 
covered in a consumer newspaper produced by students? 
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Can you answer a few brief questions about yourself to help 
our survey? 

7* What is the highest grade in school you have completed? 



8. What is your age? Indicate sex M 

9. Next^ I'll read some common concerns people have. Please 
say yes if it applies to you and no if it doesn't. 

I'm very much concerned about: 

( ) .my family 

( ) my friends 

( ) getting along in the community 

{ ) money 

( ) a job 

( _) my physical health 

( ) having a good place to live 

( ) finding things to do 

( ) keeping myself together 
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TEACHER 

Vv'hat is a survey? 

The word "survey'* comes originally from words meaning 
"to look over." Today, survey is a "look over" of the 
opinions or behavior of a number of people. Surveys are 
.:onducted by asking many people the same questions and then 
systematically compiling the results; 

Using a survey to gather information and evidence on 
the availability of health care services in your neighborhood 
is an effective way for students to serve consumers. The over- 
all results can be published in your newsletter, and may start 
people thinking about how to improve their neighborhood. 

Here you will find some of the points to keep in mdnd 
if you are constructing your o\m survey. First, it is 
important for questions on a questionnaire to be the right 
questions. How can you make certain that you have good 
questions? It is essential that each question on a question- 
naire mean the same thing to everyone who answers it. Make 
sure your questions are clear and direct. A. question like, 
"How many hours a day do you watch television? " is a clear 
and direct question. 

Another important factor to consider in conducting a 
survey is how to chose the population, those to be surveyed. 
The population you survey is determ.ined by considering who can 
best provide the information you need. If you want to find 
out how citizens in an entire community feel about an issue, 
you should interview a cross section of the local population. 

To obtain a valid cross-section of the population , you 
might choose to interview a s ample , (A proportion of a group 
is called a. sample). Two 'kinds of samples are important to 
consider here. A random sample is a portion of a total group 
chosen by selecting every so many people in the group. Ycu 
could, for example, choose every one tho'usandth person in the 
telephone directory. A systematic sample is based on specific 
criteria or rules of selection- When it is necessary for you 
to interview only a sample of a group, it is probably important 
for your sample to be representative of the entire group. In 
order to make a systematic sample of a neighborhood, you might 
decide to interview a certain num.ber of people in each of 
these categories: young people under 18, people 18 to 30, 
people 31 to 50, people 51 to 65, people over 65. In addition, 
among the adults you might include a representative distribu- 
tion of men and women who are blue-collar and white-collar 
workers, unemployed workers and high-level executives, house- 
wives and working mothers- In the interview assignment here, 
students are directed to interview several types of consumers. 
This is the closest we come to directing that a scientific 
sam.ple be chosen. 

^ 36 
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UNIT THREE: 

STARTING A NEWSPAPER 

Teachers will find that producing a consumer newspaper 
can help students learn basic skills and educate the community 
at the same time- If the format is kept simple and the writing 
of articles directly related to regular written assignments, 
production time will be limited. 

Neighborhood polls, opinion surveys, consumer success 
stories, consumer complaints, news of alternatives to the 
marketplace - each can serve as possible newspaper articles . To 
sim.plify each of these elements and to focus on a single topic 
we suggest that each newspaper issue focus on a single topic 
and all articles related to that topic. While there may be a 
few exceptions^ information about food purchasing , coupled 
with articles on personal experiences, a supermarket survey, 
an article about food co-ops, make for a clear message. An 
issue of the "Urban Marketbasket" newsletter is enclosed in 
Appendix B. The learning activities in 'this section are di- 
rected toward helping students learn to work in a group and 
to plan a consumer newspaper for their community. Further 
units will deal with specific areas of consumption. 

LEARNING ACTIVITY 12: THE TOWER GAME 

Objective ; Given necessary materials and the ex- 
perience of the Tower Game, students 
will generalize about working in groups. 

Materials : ] roll scotch tape 

2 packs of 3" x 5" index cards 
for each group of 5-8 people 

Process ; 

• The teacher divides the large group into smaller groups 
of 5 to 8 students, giving each the above materials. The 
teacher appoints one group of 5-8 students to be group 
observers, telling them that their role is to watch care- 
fully what happens in the small groups as they go about 
their tasks. 

© Tell the groups they will have 20 minutes to perform a 
task - the instructions for which will be written clearly 
on the board . 

o Remind the group of the roles and responsibilities of 
task group members. (For example, if the group starts 
a newspaper, one person will be the editor. Others will 
v/rite and research articles. Others will be responsible 
to distribute the newsletter.) 
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• Remind the group they are all to wait until ':he start sig- 
nal is given, and just stop when told to do so. 

• The teacher, and maybe an assistant, another teacher, or a 
paraprof essional, should act as observers of the group's 
work. If there are participants or students who do not 
want to play actively, they might also serve as observers. 

9 Print these instructions on the board: 

"USING THE MATERIALS PROVIDED, BUILD THE TALLEST 
FREE STANDING TOWER POSSIBLE." Do not provide 
any additional instructions or attempt to clarify 
"Free standing" or other confusing words 

o Give the, start signal and provide frequent time pressure 
during the exercise by saying, "only 10 minutes left," 
or "3 minutes to go I" 

o At the appointed time, stop the exercise and assemble the 
large group for discussion of the game. 

The Tower Game is designed to force the task group to 
work out and quickly implement a plan of action. It stimu- 
lates 'real life' situations by being purposely vague in 
what the final product is to be. Concepts of the 'tallest 
free-standing tower' vary and the purpose is to get group 
members to reach consensus. In addition, the word 'Tallest' 
implies there is heavy competition among groups to be the 
best. Group observers should provide feedback on the 
following factors : 



• Did all group members participate in 
the planning? 

• Did the planning include a definite goal 
to be accomplished? 

a How were the roles determined? 

0 What kinds of leadership patterns- 
emerged? 

• Was the group in competition with others? 

o Were the group members willing to share 
materials and expertise on tower building? 

<» Did some groups change their tower designs 
after observing other structures? Is this 
considered okay or considered cheating? 

0 Did group members continue to add cards 
even when the tower threatened to topple? 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 13: SWI-AT KQl'yr' ]'\::' 

Objective : Given a case study a:;out, vc r*. : ' :« : 
students will liiU u-hat. r.rlr i^ ::. . -.s 
together and v;nat inciorr> ::rr;:: ;•. r : 
gether . 

Materials : Enough copies o: the :;tcrv-, 
Off" for the rlass. 

Process : 

• The teacher can introduce the cl ai^ rea : :\ ; ^ : 
Equity" by saying something like the f o 1 1 : :. : : 

The case study which follows can be r.u-lp:al v 
two ways: it can provide you with a good ir.iJ iv 
pie can work together to improve their lot as cor.:, 
it can provide a good example of effecti\'e groap w 
read the story, keep the two questions I r.:r/o •.•;rit 
board in mind: 

• What points he Iped thi s group v:o r 
together? 

• What made it more difficult for t'r.iz. 
group to work together? 

• When the students have read the story, :;avc> t:h-r 
the good points and the bad points of t,:.c- ;^.i-n-::a 
a group. 

o When the students have listed all the trocd Aim - 
points they can think of, make sure t::e follow::: 
good points are listed: 

1. Everyone has a share m tno worr: nr..: 
roles are clear. 

2. Someone is responsible to s^m ( :Mt. rr.- 
work is done . 

3. There are people to back up othon; : t' 
their job is not done • 

4 . The group is excited about the i r pro>^ 
and want to do it. 
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SWEAT EQUITY PAYS OFF 
A Case Study About Getting Things Done In Groups 



They .ere once the "Renegades of Harlem," a tough street 
gang swaggering through the East Harlem ghetto. They walked 
tall in their nail-studded jackets, flaunting knives and 
looking for troiible. It was their turf, and it seemed that 
they almost owned it. 

But then something happened. East Harlem,, the traditional 
heart of New York City's 900,000 strong Hispanic community, 
was becoming something of a ghost town and there was little 
left to fight over. Their neighborhood had deteriorated. 
Houses were being abandoned, vandalized and burned. Stores, 
were closing and everyone who could was leaving. 

So in 1912, East Harlem street gangs gathered for a 
"Thi^-d World Meeting" L solve their common problems. The 
outcome marked the b .gi^nning of a new era for the Renegades. 
It was time to fight new battles. 

Playgrounds 

It started with playgrounds in 1973. One of the gang 
leaders heard that New York City was providing tools and 
equipment to neighborhood groups willing to clean up vacant 
lots and turn them into mini-parks or playgrounds. 

Finding empty spaces in East Harlem was no problem. 
There were plenty of sites where abandoned tenements had been 
demolished or burned. The Renegades picVot two lots on East 
118th Street. They turned one into - i-dren's playground 
and the other into an outdoor baskuLUall court. When the play- 
grounds opened, the gang felt a pride they hadn't experienced 
before* 

Moving on to other projects, the Renegades next organized 
a blood donor drive for New York -City hospitals and conducted 
a voter registration campaign. But their most ambitious 
project still lay ahead. 

Rehabilitation Site 

On the corner of 119th Street and Second Avenue stood 
a large abandoned skeleton of what had been a tenement house. 
With families fleeing the area because of lack of decent 
housing, the Renegades saw an opportunity to do something for 
themselves and the neighborhood they loved. So in 1974 they 
incorporated as the Renegades Housing Movement. 
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Funding 

They didn't have much other than a willingness to work 
hard. But with the knowledge that the city would soon take 
over the building, and the help of a $20,000 interest-free 
loan from the Consumers Farmers Foundation (CFF) , the Rene- 
gades started making repairs. When the City of New York saw 
that they meant business, city officials agreed to sell them 
the building for $1,000 and to grant them a $350,000 rehab- 
ilitation loan. 

Renovation Begins 

Renovation was far from easy. On a typical day, 15 or 
more gang members worked as carpenters, masons, plurabers, 
electricians or bricklayers - doing everything it takes to 
gut an old structure and rebuild it into 21 modern apartments. 
A member of the group had several years of construction exper- 
ience and acted as the teacher-foreman. The gang leader^ 
Eulogia Cedeno, became the Executive Director. 

One worker recalls, was heavy into the drug thing 
and heard about the work from one of my brothers. So I 
figured, why not give it a try. No pay, but at least I 
would be doing something besides drugs- But now I got a 
skill. I know how to do a job." 

Sweat Equity 

At first the Renegades worked without pay. But soon they 
needed money for expenses and equipment. So they renegotiated 
the loan with the City and arranged for minimum salaries for 
those most in neeid. 

They called the difference between normal construction 
wages and the pittance they were paid, "sweat equity," which 
refers to the value of the sweat and labor the workers put 
into the building. Housing built with sweat equity creates 
more than savings for those who buy or rent - it fosters a 
sense of neighborhood pride that is almost as tangible and 
real as the dollars saved. 

Cooperative 

When renovation of the East 119th Street Building was 
completed in 1975, the Renegades turned it over to the coopera- 
tive housing corporation they had organized. The co-op 
included several gang members, their families and other neigh- 
borhood residents in need of decent housing who now jointly 
own and operate the building. The average $140 monthly pay- 
ments would have been twice as high if the building had been 
renovated in a conventional manner. 
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The Renegades 

The Renegades still walk tall, leaving their mark on 
East Harlem. They have gone from a street gang to a housing 
development organization - an odyssey that has done more than 
change their lives and the lives of their neighbors. It has 
also make their turf a place worth fighting for. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 14: PLANNING A NEWSPAPER 

Objective : Given a set of tasks which need to be accomplished 
to organize a newspaper, students will decide who 
is to do each one. 

Process: 

• The teacher wilT give each student a copy of the "Task List.' 

• The teacher will conduct a discussion about each of the four 
planning tasks on the list, making certain that the class 
has come to a consensus decision on each. 

• The teacher will ask students to write a single page 
describing their newspaper, following the points covered 
in the planning task list* The piece will be written as 
if it is a description of the newspaper to appear in the 
first weekly issue. 

Planning Tasks ; 

1. Decide on the format: 

Title of newspaper 
Number of pages 
Color of paper 

2. Decide on how the paper will be reproduced ; 

School reproduction machine or outside 
How many copies? 

3. Decide on whom and how you will distribute the paper: 

Through community groups 
To parents of students 

4. Decide how often you will produce the newspaper, giving 

enough time to gather articles from students. 
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• Each student will read his/her article on the newspaper 
in class. The teacher will write on the board the four 
general headings dealt with in the articles, namely 
format, reproduction, distribution, and schedule. 

0 The teacher will list on the board in a. homemade shorthand 
the ideas which occur in the articles as they are read. 

• The teacher will conduct a discussion on the pro's and 
con's of each idea and the class will decide together 
what format reproduction route, distribution plan and 
schedule meets their needs and capabilities. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 15: ORGANIZING THE NEWSPAPER 

Objective ; Given copies of local daily newspapers, students 
will list the components and organize their own 
nev7spaper. 

Materials : Production Grid Sample 

Process : 

• The teacher will assign each student the responsibility 
of bringing to class a local daily newspaper. In class, 
students will make a list of what kinds of articles 
appear in the paper, that is, types of articles and of 
what these articles are about. 

9 Students will read their lists of article types (gossip 
column, consumer tips, etc.) and their lists of subject 
matter (crime, housing, legal cases) . Teacher will record 
these on the board and then have students group them and 
decide which would be suitable for a community consumer 
newspaper. 

» The teacher will then assign to students the task of draw- 
ing up and filling out a production grid form, containing 
the following information: consumer topic areas, regular 
features, newspaper production dates, student writing 
assignments. The enclosed production grid and features 
list is meant to guide teachers as they work with the class. 
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Success Stories - first-hand accounts of individuals or 
groups who have been effective consumers. How this has 
"paid off." 

Interviews - with local merchants, students, adult consumers, 
service deliverers - doctors, lawyers, social workers, 
teachers - on topics of interest to consumers. 



FEATURES LIST 

Feature articles on the "key consumer topic" of the week 
Comparison shopping survey results. 
Letters to the editor. 

Consumer tips (helpful hints from one neighborhood consumer 
to another) 

Articles of community interest - for example, an upcoming 
consumer legislation which affects your group. 

Alternatives for consumers - articles on interesting and 

innovative consumer projects which may have started in your 
community or another. 

Articles about national or state consumer action or issues 
which may be of interest to local residents. 

Hot Line Numbers - telephone numbers of places to call, when 
neighborhood consumers have problems or suggestions. 
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Sample 
PRODUCTION GRID 



Newspaper Dates Consumer Topic 



Regular Feature Assignments 



Tips Lead Success Survey Interviews Alternatives 
Articles Stories ' 



November 15 Clothing 


November 30 Health Care 














December 15 Toys & Games 














January 6 Legal Services 














January 26 Food 














February 10 Movies 














February 24 Street Items 














\ 

March 5 Candy \ 














March 15 School 















This will vary in each classroom setting, depending on the preferences 
and 'capabilities of the students. 
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UNIT FOUR 

THE CONSUMER POINT OF VIEW 

The learning activities in Unit Four reinforce student 
knowledge about what it means to be a good consumer^ both 
the learning on a conceptual level gathered in Unit One and 
the experiential learning of ' Unit Two. Here^ learning activi- 
ties focus on writing with the consumer perspective strongly 
in mind. The activities can be referred to during newspaper 
production if student articles seem to reflect a viewpoint 
other than that of the consumer. 

The teacher could open this series of activities by read- 
ing or discussing the following issues with students: 

• People who are professional writers are very conscious 
of what "points of view" they choose for a story. If they 
are writing a murder mystery^ are they going to write from the 
point of view of the murderer^ the maid or the detective? Or 
from a point of view which resembles the great detective in the 
sky, a point of view from which the writer (and the reader) can 
see all that is happening and even read all the characters' 
minds? 

« The articles in' the consumer newspaper organized by 
your class or group will be written from the consumer point 
of view. They should always keep the consumer's interest in 
mind. What is the consumer's interest and how do you keep it 
in mind? What kind of stories serve the consumer's interest? 

Newspaper articles which help consumers to acquire the 
knowledge and skills they need to make decisions and take 
consumer-citizen actions . 

Some of the skills which people need to be better consumers 
are very individual , Like knowing how to comparison shop, use 
unit prices, interpret evidence, make intelligent forecasts. 
Other skills relate to activities which people perform in 
groups: participating in local decisions about resources, 
supporting laws for consumers, and organizing a group around 
consumer issues. 

The information which students and community members in 
general need to know is vast. They need to know what laws 
protect consumers, when to bring a case to small claims court, 
what issues are politically sensitive in a community, what 
the global impact of a consumer issue is. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 16: CONSUMER-ORIENTED ARTICLES 

Objective : Given newspaper articles about consumer issues, 
students will identify the qualities which make 
them written in the "consumer interest." 

Materials : Xeroxed copies of enclosed newspaper articles, 

found in Appendix C, Consumer-oriented articles. 

Process ; 

m The teacher will pass out xeroxed copies of the enclosed 
newspaper articles. Students will read one at a time, 
keeping in mind the question, what qualities identify 
the articles as being in the consumer interest? The 
teacher will talk about "point of view," making certain 
that students understand the meaning of point of viev/. 

• When the students have each finished an article, they will 
keep a list of "consumer qualities." 

• Students will be asked to clip newspaper articles which 
represent the. consumer point of view, and to list what 
indicates that they represent the consumer point of view. 
In a class discussion, they will deal with the following 
questions : 

• What indicates that each of the articles represent 

the consumer point of view? Underline sentences which 
are clues to the consumer orientation of the articles. 

o If you were to write an article on buying jeans from a 
consumer's point of view, what points would you be sure 
to cover? 

0 What, then, are the essential components of an article 
which is written from the consumer's point of view? 

The teacher will note the following qualities which charac- 
terize articles written v;ith the consumer viewpoint: 

o Critical eye as to product or service quality. 

o Conscious of environmental impact of service or product, 

0 Contains tips for the consumer to assist him/her in deal- 
ing with producer or service provider. 

0 Outlines consumer rights in a given instance. 

o Makes clear what lav; protects consumers presently or 
what laws should be passed to protect consumers in the 
future • 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 17: CONSUMER REPORTERS AND MEDIA 

Objective : Given a meeting with consumer media people, 
students will list characteristics of good 
consumer reporting. 

Materials ; None 

Process : 

• The teacher will arrange for students to meet with a 
member of the media whose job responsibilities include 
consumer reporting. Two methods are appropriate here. 
The teacher can arrange a field trip to the media person's 
office, or can ask them to come to the school. The consumer 
media person will be either a journalist or a TV or radio 
reporter. 

« If the field trip/classroom discussion format is not 

possible, teachers might choose the alternative activity 
described below, that of monitoring television consumer 
reporting. 

0 For the person-to-person meeting, teachers should prepare 
students by asking thei. to list a series of questions for 
consumer media people. These questions ought to be linked 
to the previous learning activity, in which students deter^ 
mine which characteristics or qualities make for good 
consumer reporting . 



The media person will give a short talk on what his/her 
job involves. After this, students will ask questions. 

The alternative activity, that of monitoring consumer 

reporting on TV, involves students in keeping a journal 

of consumer reports which they see on television, and 

noting in connection with each: TV channel,,, reporter, 
subject, what was Scid. 
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UNIT FIVE 

CONSUMING ENTERTAINMENT 

One topical area on which students may focus their news- 
paper for the community is the movies. What is the consumer 
point of view when it comes to the movies? What is the 
specifically "consumer interest" when going to or talking 
about the movies? 

Writing articles on the movies for their consumer news- 
paper might be a good place for students to start. It's 
an enjoyable topic and relatively easy to evaluate as an 
experience- Almost everyone has an article on the movies 
in their minds, if only you can tap into that and get them 
to write it. 

Being a sharp movie consumer involves keeping a number 
of things in mind when you go to the movies: price, condition 
of the theatre, price and quality of the snacks served, the 
behavior of the audience. 

An enjoyable experience at the movies seems to involve 
going for the right reason and seeing a high quality movie, 
too, Reading about others" experiences might help neighbor- 
hood residents make decisions about their future movie plans. 
Remembering bad experiences at the movies is just as valuable 
in learning to be a good consumer as remembering good exper- 
iences. 

There are two learning activities in this module. One 
activity, to be conducted in the classroom, engages students 
in reflecting on their own experiences at the movies* The 
second, a more experiential learning activity, will involve 
students in going to and checking up on movie experiences. 
Both can lead to transfer exercises, in which students 
generalize about consuming entertainment. 

LEARNING ACTIVITIES 18: DISCUSSING THE MOVIE EXPERIENCE 

Objectives : d Given a series of experiences of the consumer 
regarding movies, students will list qualities 
of a good entertainment experience. 

o Given a period of reflection on their own 
experience as consumers, students will judge 
the quality of their experiences as consumers. 

o Given their reflected experience as consumers 
of the movies, students will write clear, 
logical compositions on their experiences. 

Materials: None 



Process : 

• The teacher will lead the class in discussing each of the 
following questions. If the group is largo and does not 
discuss easily, the teacher could divide the large group 
into smaller groups, each with a set of discussion questions. 

The teacher will read, or have a student read, the article 
"Consuming Movies." It is meant to start students thinking 
in a new way about the movies and about consumption in 
general . 

When the article has been read, teacher will lead group in 
discussing the five questions which follow. Some of the 
peripheral questions which teachers might raise are: 

= Are neighborhood movie theatres as good as those 
dovmtown? - 

= What do I like best about going to the movies? 
Some of the basic discussion questions might be: 
© What are your favorite kinds of irovie? 
9 Who are some of your favorite actors and actresses? 
9 Where do you go to see your favorite movies? 
9 How much is the usual admission price? 

o Have yea or your friends ever yelled and screamed in the 
movies? 

9 Does it bother you when others do? 

Q> When do you feel you have wasted your money at a movie 
if you have ever felt that way? 

® How much do you usually spend on a trip to the movies? 
(Include all expenses) 



When the discussion has ended, student will practice writing 
one sentence answers on their own experience as consumers 
of the movies. 



CONSUMING MOVIES 



What kinds of movies do you like? Mystery? Comedy? 
Space? The kind you like may often depend on what kind of 
person you are and perhaps how old you are. And how old you 
are and what kind of person you are may have a lot to do with 
what theatre you go to, how you behave in a movie and how much 
you pay to go to the show. 



Regardless of what movies you like to see you probably 
like to enjoy the movie without others yelling and screaming 
and throwing -things, especially if you paid your money for a 
movie you really want to see. Sometimes it's okay to scream 
and yell. Other times it is not okay. If a movie has a lot 
of action and is very exciting like Rocky or Rocky II, then 
yelling and screaming is understandable. But sometimes, some 
people forget to respect the rights of others. They yell and 
scream and throw things when it doesn't have anything to do 
with the movie. How do you feel when this happens? Do you 
feel that your money was well spent? 



Once you enter a movie theatre you may want to check out 
how clean it is, what condition the seats are in, where the 
bathrooms are and whether or not they are safe for you, your 
friends and family to use. 



If you are the kind of person who likes to eat while at 
the movies, you will have to decide how much money to spend. 
Prices for admission, candy, popcorn and franks are different 
at different movies. Of course, some people never worry 
about any of these things. Do you? If you do, you may save 
enough money to see another movie for free. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 19: CHECKING OUT THE MOVIES 

Objective : Given a series of items, students will conduct 

a survey of movies: gathering data and presenting 
it to the class in a written composition. 

Process : 

9 The teacher should direct student to identify 5 movies they 
want to see. Then, they should write down the movie names 
and the names of the theatres in which they are shown, their 
telephone numbers, and their location. (What theatre, 
where?) (1 or 2 theatres) 
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Students should call each theatre to find out - 

a) admission price for adults and children, 

b) admission price: Saturday, Sunday, weekdays. 

Students should be asked to keep records of their inovio 
expenses, "The next time you go to a movie (or are on 
a Consumer Education assignment) count your mouc-y before^ 
you go in and after you come out. How much did you .sjxmuI? 
Include all expenses," 

When enough time has lapsed so that students have :ill seen 
a movie, ask them to write a short composition (or ncwr. 
story) on the movie experience , Include admission pr i ce , 
price of food, condition of theatre, behavior of audicnct^, 
and whether or not you would recommend the theatre. If 
the teacher prefers, the article might also be written on 
the last movie experience students liavc had. In Appc»ndix 
D, there are some student articles written by sovouhh 
graders at Intermediate School 201 on the movicn;. 
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UNIT SIX 
THE CONSUMER VIEWPOINT ON 
MEDICAL SERVICES 



• One of the most helpful areas on which a conumunity news- 
paper can focus is that of medical services and health care. 
This is because people spend large amounts of money for health 
care, because all of us need a doctor at one time or another., 
and because medical care is a subject which seems" to interest 
everyone. What most people do not know, however, is that 
they are consumers when it comes to obtaining medical services. 
Most of us are more apt to think of ourselves as consumers 
when we are in the supermarket, or the department store, but 
we forget that we are consumers when we go to a doctor or 
lawyer. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 20: WRITING ABOUT KEEPING HEALTHY 

Objective: Given a health-related topic, students research 
and write a composition on it. 

Materials : Xeroxed copies of "Your Health," a newsletter, 

Pr'^cesst 



e The teacher discusses with students issues of good health. 
Vlhat are the most important things to remember if you want 
to be healthy? On the board, -the teacher keeps a list of 
what is mentioned. The necessary points made by the teacher 
relate to keeping healthy . 

o The teacher draws a trianguD.ar diagram on the board and 
discusses with the students the role of each party in a 
range of consumer concerns. 



Consumer 




Producer Government 
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• Taking a series of examples, the teacher raises questions 
which students answer by identifying who is doing each. 

Who makes automobiles? .... (Producer) 
Who buys, automobiles? (Consumer) 
Who tells automobile makers 

that they must make safe cars? ( ) 
Who follovBup to see that cars (Government^ 

are safe? 

9 Then the teacher focuses on another area, that of food* 

Who shops for food? Consumers 
Who tells food stores to 
place prices above food 

products? Government 

Wri^ tells food manufacturers to take unriafe products off 
. the market? Government 
Who makes the bread? Producers 



CONSUMERS purchase, do financial planning, check on 
product quality, look into product safety, check on quality 
of services, purchase services, advocate for themselves- 

PRODUCERS manufacture goods, research new products, adver- 
tise their products, deliver services,, initiate research 
into possible new service areas. 

GOVERNMENT passes laws which regulate producers and thus 
serve to protect consumers, demand that unsafe products 
be taken off the market. 

^ The teacher then notes that some of the consumption 
activities noted above are in the area of services. 
The teacher draws from the students the major general- 
ization related to health care, which makes it an area 
of consumption different from consuming automobiles, 
for example. Who is the consumer? Who is the producer? 
Does the doctor or the clinic actually produce good health? 
The conclusion, drawn from the students, ought to be some- 
thing like "I am responsible for my own health" or "Health 
care is primarily self -care." Referring back to the 
diagram, the teacher moves toward the conclusion that in 
the area of health care, a person is both* the consumer 
and the producer. "We produce our own good health." 

a Teacher passes out copies of "Your Health", a newsletter 
devoted to health care with a preventative approach. 
Teacher raises questions about illness and about preventing 
illness. Writes lists on board. 
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1. What makes us get sick? (Body parts malfunction; 

Bacteria, virus, germs. Accidents - broken limbs, etc 

2. HOW can we guard against illness? (Be careful - avoid 

accidents. Keep strong and healthy - guard against 
germs. Get checkups on regular basis from doctor. 
Get enough rest and eat well.) 

3. What kinds of articles in the newsletter will help 

consumers in the area of health care? 
Articles about keeping healthy 
Articles about what to do when you become ill 
Articles about hospitals , etc . 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 21: FIRST VISIT TO THE DOCTOR 

Objective: Given a role play situation in which a person's 
first visit to the doctor is simulated, student 
. will list good consumer behavior in the area 
of medical services • 

Materials : Role play cards ■ 

Process ; 

e The teacher should select three of the more vocal and 
expressive members of the class to role play the first 
visit to the doctor. For your own information, read the 
enclosed article, "Doctor and patient: an ailing relation 
ship." 

o Give one student the role-description card enclosed 
entitled, MEDICAL DOCTOR, the second student the card 
entitled, PATIENT, and the third student the SPOUSE card. 
Give the students an opportunity to review their roles. 

& Describe the setting to the rest of the class, as follows 

This is , the patient's first 

visit to the doctor. He/she has a very bad 
cold, looked up MEDICAL SERVICES in the 
telephone book, and found the number of this 
doctor, Dr . . 

When the role play is over, draw up with the students on 
newsprint a list of Good Consumer Practices and Bad 
Consumer Practices . 
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Doctor: Role Description Sheet 

You are a middle-aged doctor, a general practitioner (family 
doctor) with a very busy practice. Hundreds of patients come 
in to your office every week, and you have gotten more and 
more casual, and more and more rushed. Your '.chief goal, in 
dealing with most people who come in to your office, is to 
prescribe some medicine and to get them to leave. Most 
people do not know you by name; you generally cannot tell 
new from old patients and you almost never examine them- 
You take peoples' word about what is ailing them, and move 
them along. 



Patient : Role-Description Sheet 

You are new in the neighborhood, a youngish person with one 
thought in mind: to get rid of your bad colc^. You are used 
to being treated well by doctors, however; in the town from 
which you came, the doctor knew you and your family, asked 
about them, and always gave a thorough examination. But, 
while your expectations are high, your level of ass'ertiveness 
is very low. When your visit with this new doctor is over, you 
spend some time on the street outside his/her office, talking 
with your spouse about your feelings about the meeting. 



Spouse: Role-Description Sheet 

You wait outjide the doctor's office, and when^ the visit is 
over, you discuss it with our spouse and tell him/her what 
you think should have occurred. 

Doctor 11: Role-Description Sheet 

You are a competent and concerned doctor. -You take a detailed 
medical history, and give the patient a thorough examination, 
but you do not care at all about the patient as a person. You 
are especially uninterested in any psychological roots of your 
patients' illness. You think that this is all "hogwash" and 
that germs are responsible for all sickness, or almost all 
sickness. 

Patient, II: Role-Description Sheet 

Your first visit to this doctor is caused by a severe back 
pain which you think has psychological roots. In the past, ^ 
you have gotten severe back pain whenever you are under great 
stress, and- it looks like this has happened again. Your 
husband is drinking a lot, and two of your three children are 
doing badly in school. You have changed to a new doctor 
because your old doctor would not listen to your problems. 
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which you see as closely connected to your aching back. You 
are not always very assertive^ but you are learning to speak 
your mind in situations where you are clearly in the right/ 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 22: CONSUMERS AT THE DOCTOR'S, A WRITING 

EXERCISE 



Objective : Given observation of two role play situations and 
the ensuing discussions about first visits to the 
doctor, students will write a clear and concise 
composition on "Consumers at the Doctor's," in 
which the key elements which a consumer should 
remember are highlighted . 



Process : 



• The teacher should either direct students to copy down the 
list of good and bad points which are derived from the 
class discussion of the role, play, or, the teacher should 
take them down and pass out Xeroxed sheets of the points 
at the beginning of the writing exercise. 

o The teacher outlines for students the important parts of 
a good composition. 

(a) Opening sentence - which contains major point. 

(b) Body - three or four sentences which contain evidence 

to support major point. 

(c) Conclusion - a restatement of the opening sentence in 

a fresh way based on the evidence recounted 
in the body. 

Here is an example which the teacher might consider as a model. 



CONSUMERS AT THE DOCTOR'S 



As consumers, if we are to be skillful at the doctor's 
OPENING office, we should be assertive and critical of the care 

we receive. We should remember to ask about fees and 
doctor availability. We should press the doctor to give 
BODY a careful examination and to take a thorough medical 

history* And we should tell the doctor if we are not 
pleased with the service. Only if we are careful to do 
this, will we get the proper medical service which we 
CONCLUSION deserve as consumers. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 23: 



HEALTH CARE SURVEY 



Objective ; 



Given a neighborhood survey form, students will 
conduct and tabulate information on an issue from 
the people in their neighborhood. 



Materials : 



Enclosed survey fcrm 
Background for the Teacher 



Process : 



o The teacher should prepare for this session by reading the 
background for the teacher and the neighborhood survey 
form. While all students need not know the detailed in- 
formation on surveys and obtaining random samples, some 
students will benefit' from knowing it. 

• The teacher will give each student three copies of the 
survey and ask them to query adult family members and 
neighbors. 

On the. following day, students will read and summarize 
their individual results for the class and then hand in 
their survey forms. A team should volunteer or be 
appointed by the teacher to tabulate forms. 

0 The teacher can decide how to publish the survey results 

in the newspaper. Raw data can be presented as is; students 
could write articles giving an overview of the findings. 
The tabulated results could be given to the math teacher 
for "use as the basis for mathematics exercises: drawing 
bar graphs, obtaining and calculating percentages, making 



charts . 
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NEIGHBORHOOD SURVEY ON HEALTH CARE 

I'm from Public School 368 and my class is conducting 
this survey on health care and health care facilities in the 
community as part of a class project. We want to start (or 
have started) a consumer newspaper to inform local residents 
about consumer issues. May I ask you some questions about 
your thoughts on health and health care? 

1. What do you think are the most important things to consider 
when it comes to good health? 



2. What do you personally and your family do, to promote 
good health? 



3. Do you have a regular family doctor?^ 



4. How often do you go to see a doctor say, over the course 
of one year? : 



5. Are you pleased with the service you get?_ 



6. What do you do when you are not pleased? 



7. How often do you make use of the hospital, either the 
emergency room or the inpatient facilities? 



8. Are you pleased with these facilities? 



9. Personal data: Sex: _F 



Age: under 18; 18-30; 31-50 

51-65; over 65. 



Go 
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UNIT SEVEN 
SUPERMARKET 



The learning activities in this topical unit entitled 
"Supermarket" teach and reinforce the basic concept, consumer; 
they are meant, additionally, to yield newspaper articles on 
issues which surround supermarket shopping. The initial 
activity, "What's in a Supermarket?" makes use of an instruct- 
ional strategy for concept learning v;hich has three parts: 
students enumerate and list consumer activities they see in 
the supermarket; students group these activities; students 
label these activities. 

Other learning activities in this unit, assist students in 
thinking and writing about the supermarket as a forum for con- 
sumer activity. The end product will be newspaper articles 
related to supermarket concerns. 

The approach taken in many of the learning activities in^ 
the unit is that of problem-solving. Problem-solving is the 
process of recognizing an obstacle, difficulty, or inability 
to act; thinking of possible solutions; and testing or eval- 
uating the solutions. 

We engage students, in the activities which follow, in a 
series of learning experiences which encourage them to inquire . 
The process of inquiry begins when individuals question some- 
thing in their experience. The learning activities which 
follow structure students' thinking in such a way that they 
will question what is happening to consumers^ in the super- 
market. Once they begin to inquire, intrinsic interest comes 
into play, takes hold of students and serves as a motivating 
force , \ 

There are three phases in the inquiry problem-solving 
process in the learning activities below. The first is 
awareness , sensing that a problem exists. This is the 
motivation factor which arouses the student to go further 
in defining , and, finally, resolving a problem. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 24: WHAT'S IN' A SUPERMARKET? 

Objec tives j Given a supermarket field trip, students will: 

B observe events, items, activities and persons connected 
with the supermarket. 

• list events, iteinr:;, activities and persons connected 
with the supermarjcet. 
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m establish criteria for grouping events, items, activities 
and persons connected with the supermarket, 

9 label and criterion-reference events, items, activities 
and persons connected with the supermarket. 

Process ; 

• The teacher will guide students through a series of learning 
activities, each of them ^designed to achieve one of the 
above objectives. 

1. Supermarket Field Trip .* Arrange for students to be 
taken in groups of five or six to a series of local super- 
markets. Parents might be briefed ahead of time on the content 
of the unit and directed to lead a group of students. The di- 
rections the teacher gives ought to be something like this: 

I want you to go on a "looking tour" of the 
supermarket. You have probably been there 
many times, but this time you are to try to 
notice as much as you possibly can- Be on 
the lookout for new things. Keep a list of 
all activities which you see people doing. 
Let us see who can observe the most activities. 

2 . Brainstorming 

o On the same day as the tour, ask the class, 
"What did you see'^'when you went to the 
supermarket?" Obtain from the students an 
enumeration of as many items as possible. 

e List all named activities on the blackboard 
or on newsprint as they are called out. 

3. Listing What Belongs Together 

e Prepare a typed list of all STich items as 
responses . 

• Distribute a list to each student. Divide the 
students into discussion groups of five or six. 
Assign each group the task of gathering together 
from the master list smaller lists of things 
which belong together. Next to each smaller list, 
students should give the reasons why they belong 
together. 

e Ask qroups to present their findings. Combine _ 

groupings where possible and reasons for groupings. 

*If an organized field trip is not possible, these data can be 
gathered through a homev7ork assignment, preferably over a weekend. 
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Naming the Groups 

• Elicit names from the class for each smaller grouping. 
When the class cannot name a smaller group, do so 
for them. The following groups of activities might 
emerge from this activity: comparison shopping^ serving 
customers (deli, meat counter), selling goods , buying 
goods, swapping services (bulletin board in store). 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 25: SUPERMARKETS AND MOON FLIGHTS 

Objective ; Given some reflective activity on shopping in a 
supermarket, students will be able to form link- 
ages in a creative way between supermarkets and 
other phenomena and learn thereby to list approp- 
riate consumer behavior. 

Materials : None 

Process : 

s> The teacher will tell the class that they are going to 
engage together in a proceiss of creative thinking and 
problem solving, in reality some active and purposeful 
dreaming. 

« The teacher will inaugurate a class discussion on the 

subject of dreaming, advantages and disadvantages. "What 
is good about dreaming? When do we usually dream? Do 
you ever daydream? What do you daydream about? What can 
be bad about dreaming?'* 

m The teacher will talk about the problem-solving function 
of learning ''Sometimes, when we daydream, we can solve 
problems that we cannot solve any other way. Executives in 
large companies sometimes sit around and discuss problems 
in a way which we call blue-skying, that is, they come 
up with creative solutions to a problem by means of solutions 
which we might consider far-out. 

e The teacher will then point to the possibilities of "day- 
dreaming" for solving problems and gaining deeper under- 
standing of situations. He/she will initiate conversation 
on the particular topic for blue-skying of the day, namely, 
in what ways are going to the moon and going to the super- 
market alike? Students may think that this is "funny" at 
firsts but the teacher can help them by giving a few ideas 
. . . . "Both require preparation." "Both require people 
who are smart about what they are doing*" 
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9 The teacher will make a list on the board of SIMILARITIES. 
Students may then be directed to write newspaper articles 
cn the subject of supernarkets , food prices and/or space 
flights. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 26: NEIGHBORHOOD PANEL 

The major objective of the neighborhood panel learning 
activity is to enable students to identify, by means of an 
information gathering process^ the specific consumer problems 
which persons in their neighborhood face and to identify where 
these are located in the framework. 

(1) Invite five (5) persons who live in the neighborhood 
to form a panel and to speak to the class.-on "Shopping in 

Supermarkets in " (the name of the neighborhood) . 

Make an effort to locate people who speak well, respect 
students and represent the mix of racial, ethnic, occupational 
and sexual backgrounds present in the neighborhood. 

(2) Ask each person to speak for five minutes and then 
give them fifteen minutes to discus^ the subject c^mong them- 
selves. Then encourage the students to query the panel on 
the subject of consumer problems in supermarket shopping 

and specific solutions. Hand out sheets with questions which 
are appropriate if students cannot generate the questions 
themselves. 

1. What is your favorite supermarket in bur 
neighborhood and why? (Same question can 
be asked relative to drug store, mom and 
pop store) 

2. What is your least favorite supermarket 
in our neighborhood and why? 

3. What could we as students do to help solve 
consumer problems here? 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 27: WRITING AND CONDUCTING A NEIGHBORHOOD 

POLL 

The major objective of the neighborhood poll is to 
survey neighborhood shopping habits with a view to uncovering 
key consumer problems and/ specifically, key supermarket- 
related problems • 

Process : 



a Divide the class into groups, on a class day soon after 
the panel described above. Assign each group the task 
of writing three survey questions. Ask them to write 
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them on newsprint. Explain that a survey is a set of 
questions which are asked of a group of people. After 
they respond (either in writing or in person) , the results 
are added together or TABULATED. 

• When the groups have each devised three questions^ ask them 
to report orally to the class. Post the newsprint with 
the questions in a prominent place. 

m Review the objectives of the survey: to know more about 
shopping habits of people in the neighborhood/ to identify 
consumer problems in the supermarket, to find out about 
specific consumer problems which a group of students might 
work on, to gather information for a possible newsletter 
on consumer topics which the class might initiate and take 
responsibility for. Keeping these objectives in mind, work 
with students on ranking the questions, combining where 
possible. 

• Decide upon five or six key questions. Make certain that 
the questionnaire is not longer than one side of one sheet. 
(People will be more apt to return a shorter questionnaire.) 
Type and reproduce questionnaire. A sample of one adminis- 
tered in Harlem is enclosed- 

G As an assignment, give each student three to five question- 
naires to administer at home or to their neighbors. Explain 
how important it is to the project to :get accurate and 
honest survey results. Explain that the student' can either 
give the survey form' to a person and tell them they will 
return later to collect it or ask them the questions orally 
and write down the results. Make certain that the students 
can read the survey forms. No identification need be 
placed on the surveys. 

o Work with the mathematics teacher to train a small group 
of students to tabulate the results. First, a simple 
counting procedure should be followed. Then calculators 
can be used to determine what percentage of the group 
surveyed answered a question in a certain way. See 
SUPERMARKET SURVEY IDEAS in Appendix E for additional 
information and suggestions. 
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Urban Marketbaske: 
Consumer Survey 



We plan to start a coasumer newspaper for the central Harlem 
area^ to be produced by the students and teachers at the 
Arthur Schomberg School, I.S. 2C1. Your answers to these 
questions will help us. 

1. What supermarket (s) do vou shop in most frequently? 

0 • Name! S treet 

Name Street 



Name Street 
What drug store (s) do you shop in most frequently? 



Name Street 



Name Street 



3- What grocery store (s) do you shop in most frequently? 



Name Street 



Name Street 

4. Check items about which you would like to know prices in 
various supermarkets. 

milk canned veg . sugar 

coffee macaroni flour 

eggs " butter bread 

soup ir.argarine Other 

rice peanut butter 



5. Check items about which you would like to read weekly features 
from time to time. 

Jeans Barber shops Using community 

Records Vocational schools resources 

Shoes Travel Auto repair services 

Jackets Food-restaurants Home repair services 

Roller Skates Getting legal help Getting your money 

Beauty services Getting medical help back 

Effectiv3 complaining 

6. List a few consumer areas or topics or concern^ which you would 
like to hear more about in the newspaper. 



Please return to the Office of the Principal, X,S. 201 RIGHT AWAY. 
Check appropriate box. 



Teacher [ \ Student j f Local Resident 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 28: FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



Objective - Given the article, "Food for Thought," students 

will be able to find significant data and to gen- 
eralize about being a consumer in an urban 
environment . 

Materials : Reproduced article. "Food for Thought" 
Price Comparison Chart 
Questions 

Process : 

9 Teacher will assign silent reading of the article, "Food 
for Thought." 

e Teacher will engage the group in filling in the Price 
Comparison Chart. 

o Teacher will lead a discussion of the questions which 
follow. 

These comprehension questions are geared to the several 
thinking levels identified in Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives . As a result, the students performance on them 
can give the teacher some indication of the level of thinking/ 
problem solving skills. 

1. What research methods form the basis for the article? x 
(A check of zoned newspaper advertisements and a re- 
porter's survey of shelf prices.) ^ 

2. What hypothesis (educated guess) formed the basis, /^or 
the research? (Prices are higher in poor neighborhood 
supermarkets.) ' \^ 

'\ 

3. How many reasons for this hypothesis can you find in the 
article? 

a. Some Westchester stores offered "double j 
coupons." No Bronx or Manhattan stores did. v. 

b. Stores in Morrisania, Fordham and South 
Yonkers are smaller and thus less efficient 
to run. To break even or make a profit, these 
stores had to charge more than larger, more 
energy efficient stores with a higher turnover 
of goods. 



Refrigeration and insurance costs are higher 
in poor neighborhoods. 
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d. "Shrinkage" and "grazing" account for higher 
costs. "Shrinkage" occurs when vendors^ 
customers, employees steal food and when 
customers leave frozen foods outside freezer . 
"Grazing" is when people simply take the food ♦ 
off the shelves and eat it in the store, with- 
out paying. 

e. Competition is much stiff er in Westchester 
county where consumers can easily drive to 
stores where prices are lower. Chain managers 
in Westchester send people out to shop the 
competition. 

What alternative to high-priced supermarkets is outlin'=5d 
in the article for poor neighborhoods? (Co-op Supermarkets 
in which the co-op buys the store and the supermarket op- 
erates it.) 
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PRICE COMPARISON CHART 

Using the "shopping list" in the article 
fill out the chart which follows with comparison prices and 
then finish the sentence at the end. 



ITEM 


urlDan 

Supermarket 


Price 


bUDurDan 
Supermarket 


Price 


18 oz Shopwell 
Crunchy 
Peanut Butter 














^ 1 







Urban Supermarkets 
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The poorer the neighborhood the more you'll have to 
pay for scores of items from Pampers to peanut 
butter—with little or no chance to try another store. 




•i'A' SIS 



By Nd 1 Mortin 



D caM your raothrr hasn't already 
told you this, don't shop in a poor 
neighborhood if you want to save 
money on food. You'll find no bar- 
gains on the necessities of life. 

With few exceptions, the poorer 
the oeighborfaood, the more one will 
pay in supermarkets for scores of— 
items from peanut butter to Pamp- 
ers. If you live in the South Broox, 
for example, you will pay more than 
people in Throgs Necic They, in turn, 
will pay a little bit more than people 
in Mount Vernon— who will pay more 
than people in Bedford. 

This is true even when comparing 
supermarkets owned by the same 
chain. A check of zoned newspaper 
advertisements and a reporter's sur-^ 
vey of shelf prices showed that a 
family buying a cart of food in the 
South Bronx will have to spend up to 
10 percent more than a family buying 
exactly the same items from the 
same chain in northern Westchester. 

The gap for certain items can be 
much greater. Two weeks ago. 
ground chuck was going for a 
pound in tlie large and modem Thorn- 
wood ShopwelL and for J1.99 at the 
cramped West Fordham Road Shop- 
well in the Bronx. 

A pound of store-brand bacon cost 
$1.19 at the Central Avenue A^P in 
Greenburgh. The same day. it cost 
$1.59 at the Melrose Avenue A^P in 
the South Bronx. 

Finast-brand frozen com was 
priced at 45 cents for a single 10- 
ounce box in the chain's Throgs Neck 
store. Up in Rye Town* you could get 
three boxes of the same com for $1. 

And so on and so forth. A reporter 
who surveyed 14 stores operated by 
A&P» Flnast and Shopwell— the larg- 
est and generally cheapest chains 
operating In the metropolitan area— 
found that of 21 Items checked in 
each, oU but a handful coold be 
l)ought more cheaply In the chains* 
Westchester stores than In the Bronx. 
The only items priced the same by all 
three r^Kain^ tt all their surveyed 
stores were Wonder bread and Beech- 
cut strain«i penrrhc^ for b-b:?*. Thr 
chains priced chicken the same with 
the exception of one Shopwell in 
Riverdale, where it was a dime 
cheaper per pound than at the other 
surveyed ShopweUs. 

Each chain had its own pricing 
patterns. A^tP charged a few cents 
more for rice in the Bronx, while 
Flnast and Shopwell charged the 
same at all the Bronx and Westches* 
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ter slom checked. McP charged J 1. 39 at all stores 
for a 2-iiter jug of Coke, while Finast and Shopwell 
prices for Cok« fluctuated a good deal Finast and 
AiiP charged the same price for spaghetti is all 
stores, while the Shopwell price ranged from 67 
cents oa Fordham Road to a low of 47 cents in 
Briarcliff Manor. 

The g^np-SDhic differences in pricing are 
raphio -U arnioistrate<l m zoned r)ew-;paper ad- 
▼ertiscments of specials. Compare, for instance, 
A^P's May 14 ad in the Manhatun-Bronx edition 
of The Daily News to the ad run in the Westchester 
Rockland Newspapers. Of 31 identical advertised 
items, 32 cost more in the Manhattan and Bronx 
stores, including San Giorgio spaghetti chicken 
legs, whok sirioid Up. Pepsi-ColJu frankfurters, 
Usterinc, pork roast. Grade A Urge eggs and 
cnaimbm. No items were cheaper In the Manhat- 
t V* >nx stores. Mo r e o ver. Westchester A^Ps 
cPR ir^ iuble coupons." in which the store doth 
t^g^^ turn on whatever manufacturers' coo* 



poos one brings in. The Manhattan and Bronx 
stores did not offer double coupons. 

Tmast did not zone Its ads. running the same 
prices for the same specials throughout the Bronx, 
Westchester and Fairfield. But only 25 items were 
' listed in the entire ad. * 

Like A^P. Shopwell also zoned advertisements 
when they were examined on Apri] 13. But .Shop- 
J9t\\ drt^ its price line on specials further ttovth 
than A&P. the cheaper prices and double coupons 
being offered only in the chain's seven northern 
Westchester stores. Of 156 items advertised in both 
areas. 46 were cheaper in the northern Westchester 
stores and ooly one item, pork loin roast, was 
cheaper in the Bronx and southern Westchester. 

Supemsarket spokesmen say that higher prices 
in the inner-city neighborhoods are simply a mat- 
ter of economics. The chain-owned stores In Morri- 
sanu, Fordham and South Yoakers are usually 
older, far smaller and thus less efficient. Rent per 
square foot is higher and to are refrig^n^on and 



insurance costs. And In the poorer neighborhoods 
''shrinkage'* also cats more deeply into what is 
admittedly a razor-thin [profit margin. 

Shrinkage includes theft byivendors, employees 
and customers, as well as spoilage caused by such 
carelessness as cnstotners leaving frozen foods 
outside the freezers. It also covers losses doe to 
"graang." when people simply take food of! the 
shelves and eat it in the store, without paying. 

"For the supermarket industry as a whole, the 
net profit after Uxes (compared to tout sales) is 
less than I percent. And in the smaller stores in 
older neighborhoods, shrinkage alone can be great- 
er than the net profit,'* says Finast spokesman 
Lawrence Buxbaum. 

The stores operated by the chains in Westches- 
ter, particularly upcounty, tend to be nrwer and 
larger. Rent per square foot is cheape.*. Giant 
freezers cool more for lesi Fewer workers are 
needed per Jl.OOO worth of sales. There is far less 
pilferage and grazing by the more affluent ptrons. 
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An 18*ou£ice jar of Shopwell cnmcby 
peannt butter was Jl.19 on West Ford- 
ham Road in the Bronx and only $1.05 
in Tbomwood and Briarclilf stores and in the 
new Bniclcner Boulevard market in the Efrxnu. 

©Rice Krispies {13-ounce box) were 
Jl.oa at Flnast's East Tremont Avenne 
store in Throgs Neck, and only 99 cects 
in Westchester stores in Mount Vernon, 
Eascchester and Rye Town. 

A 2-liter (67.6 ounces) bottle of Coke 
cost the same in all A^ stores stir- 
veyed, 51.39. But Shopwell charged 
$1.09 in its Riverdale store and $1*49 in West- 
chester stores— one of the few items more 
expensive in Westchester. 

A doien overnight Pampers were $1.99^ 
^'^4 at A&P's sinre on East 174th Street in 
the Bronx, and $1.79 in the McLean 
Avenue store in Yonkers and *ht Central 
Avenue store in Greenburgh. Shopwell charged 
$1.89 on Fordham Road and $1.75 in Thorn- 
wood. Flnast charged $1.89 at its two surveyed 
Bronx stores and only $1.65 in the two -West- 
chester stores surveyed. 

In two Westchester stores, Shopwell 
ketchup (20 ounces) went for 59 cents. 
On Fordhara Road the same size bottle 
cost 65 cents. 

Kellogg's Com Flakes (IS-ounce box) 
were $1.U at Shopwell's Fordham 
Road store and 99 cents in Thorawood. 
Briarclilf and at the new Bruckner Boulevard 
store. 

AitP's prices for a dozen large, white 
[t^ Grade A eggs var:2d from $1.05 at its 
Melrose Avenue store in the Bronx to 
69 cents at the large Central Avenue store in 
Greenburgh— a difference of more than 50 
percent. Finast's prices for these eggs varied 
from 93 cents on East Tremont Avenue to 85 
cents in Rye Town. 

©A pound of Ann Page bacon cost $1.59 
at AicP*s Melrose Avenue store and 
$1.39 a little further north on n4th 
Street It was only $1.19 at the two Westches- 
ter stores surveyed. 

Shopwell charged $1.99 a pound for 
ground chuck at its Fordham Road 
store, compared to $1.79 in Briarcliff 
and $1.55 at its Tbomwood store. A^P also 
charged $1.99 at its Melrose Avenue and 174th 
Street stores in the Bronx. The two lower 
Westchester stores surveyed charged $1.89. 

Wonder bread cost 85 cents for the 22- 
ounce giant size everywhere. But Shop- 
well bread— same sue loaf— vaned 



from 59 cents for a single loaf in the Bronx 
stores to 85 cents for two loaves in the West- 
chester stores surveyed. 

©Shopwell spaghetti cost 67 cents for a 
ooe-pound box on Fordham Roa'd. 65 
cents in Riverdale, 51 cents on Bmcku- 
cr Boulevard and in Thorawood and only 47 
cents in Briarcliff. AicP and Flnast store-brand 
spaghetti was the same in their stores. 

Maine potatoes were a dime cheaper in 
A^s Westchester stores at 79 cents 
for five pounds. But potato prices in 
Flnast and Shopwell seemed to be the same 
throughout 

©This JO-ounce box of store-brand com 
cost 45 cents in at Finasfs Throgs 
Neck store while one could get three 
(or $1 in Rye Town. Frozen goods were consis- 
tently more expensive in the Bronx, a 20-ounce 
bag of store-brand cut green beans being 16 
cents more expensive in the Melrose Avenue 
A&P than in the Ccntial Avenue store sur- 
veyed, 6 cents more expensive in Finast's 
Throgs Neck store than in Westchester and 20 
cents more expensive at Shopwell's Fordham 
RMd store than at other stores surveycu. 

Finast charged $1.17 for a half-gallon 
fitj tjf railk in its Throgs Neck store com- 
pared to ai low of 99 cents in Its' 
Parkchester store in the Bronx and in Rye 
Town. AiP milk went for $1.09 in the two 
Bronx stores surveyed, $1.03 on McLean Ave- 
nue in Yonkers and 95 cents on Central Avenue 
in Greenburgh. Shopwell milk was more expen- 
sive in the Bronx stores, ranging from $1.17 on 
Fordham Road down to $1.05 in Thorawood. 

This giant-sized Tide (not so giant at 49 
ounces) cost $2.05 at Shopwell's Ford- 
ham Road store and only $1.89 at the 
other stores surveyed Finast prices ranged 
from $2.09 in Throgs Neck to $1.89 in the 
Westchester stores. 

One of the few Items for which prices 
filhi did not drop as one headed into West- 
Chester. Beech-Nut strained peaches 
(4 V« -ounce jar) for babies was 24 cents every- 
where. 

This jar of Maxwell House (6 ounces) 
(To ^^'^^ A^P's Melrose Avenne 
store, $3.79 on 174th SL and $3.69 at 
the two Westchester stores checked- Flnast 
charged $3.79 at its two Bronx stores when 
they were sxirveyed and 20 cents less at the 
two Westchester stores surveyed. Shopwell 
priced Maxwell House the same at all stores 
included in the survey. 

— N-S^ 
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oora to present a much greater variety of 
d goods, including many noo-food items 
imand a higher profit margin, 
ipcrmarket executives admit that the 
•atest reason for lower prices in West- 
that competition is much stiffer. This is 
great majority of customers have cars 
.n* lo dnve anoC-.cr half-n^'!'* to the 
{ pnn at the first aru j shacic 



^porter conducting the survey never was 
{ by store managers m the Bronx as he 
jnces into his notebook. But two of the 
er store managers asked hmi what he 
g. Given vague answers, one insisted, 
ire you here from Grand Union?" Elach - 
O chain managers in Westchester and the 
jent sections of the Bronx send out 
-ihop the competition, to make sure they 
tint undcrpnced oa key^itens. MiUu eggs • ,^ 



and coffee are among the most sensitive. 

Although many poor people view the supermar- 
kets as rapacious exploiters, the reporter's survey 
found one store whose prices seemed to confirm 
the chains' claim th-'t no matter where they are 
located, bigger and more efficient stores will 
charge lower prices, particularly if there's compe- 
tition from other chains ir. the arc~ 

This was ths Shopw^.. on Bru. i-..'ier B<uj>i;vard. 
by far the newest and largest of the seven Bronx 
stores. surveyed. It is set next to a forest of public 
housing towers, so many of its customers are low- 
income people. But it also is part of a modem 
shopping plaza with plenty of parting and it is 
convenient to the thick flow of traffic along the 
Bruckner Elxpressway. Most importantly, it must 
fight price skirmishes with a number of other large 
supermarkets within a half-mile m each direction. 
Pnces at this store were significantly lower than 
at the old. cramped Shopwell on West Fordham 
Hoad and about. Oke^ same aa those ai^il;»e' Wcst^^ 

( /-J 



235th Street store in a competitive section of 
Riverdale. Many more items were priced within a 
few cents of the low Westchester prices. 

But the Bruckner Boulevard store is an exce'j^ 
tioa Rather than replace old stores with new on<3 
in the poorer sections, the big chains are slowly 
closing them when even high prices can no longer 
--..■Tki^ f''-'- tbr» -f^s and Iri v voIlt"*' 

..Xi jt. . .fc, tn for ivjrt' than o s';. cade. 
A^P. Shopwell and Finast have shut dozens of 
stores m the Bronx as well as older stores in 
Westchester. \LP now has only nine Bronx stores 
and 22 in Westchester Shopwell has only five 
stores m the Bronx, having closed three over the 
Ust 18 months, but still has about 30 in Westches- 
ter. Finast suddenly shut down three Bronx stores 
in ApriL leaving only five in the borough. It has 14 
stores in Westchester. 

But recently movmg in to the South and West 

-jj.- .r;:.iJ»!ease lOT lopagc U . i •..« - 
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Open Til 
9 P.M. 

Mon.-Wed.-Thun. 



IN0R1HEASIERNI 



(OQUiDATQBS 



SALE! 

Pncts Guaranietd 

to May 31. 1980 
Umtitd Quanmy 



MEMORIAL DAY SALE 

Sat.-Sun.-Mon. 9 to 5 24th-25th-26th 




WINDOW WELL COVERS 
. Clearance 

S595 



RAINWEAR 

yvhiit Reg. NOW 

Gutters D«r ft. »1.00 S2* 
Leaders otr ft. 80* 3fl* 

ALl ACCESSORIES NECESSARY 

WATERPROOFING 

*11.00 *10.30 
S«a>s 

tl««rs in 
maionry 



SvJit 
UtrtJCC Of 
maionry 
and ttucco 

FREE Detailed instruction Brochure 



"Do-lt-Yourttr' 

BENCHMARK 

Insflated Prehung Door System 

40% OFF 





Dot* 



1:^5 1^ B» J Bra ci- 



Ljr^v S«irction 

TT 



i 

■.GC 
'202' 




Older, fmaller stores fact higher overhead and post higher prices 




10-20% OFF Our Already Low Prices 

• Heavy Duty • SLIDING WINDOWS Insulated Glass 

"1 
? 



3020 
2030 
3030 
3040 
4040 
5040 




Now SALE 
»125 

-L8^ *175 

>k '130 

085- «170 

<^ »195 



Many Other Sizes tn Stock 



Pressure Treated 
Exterior Wood 

Ideal for All Types ot Outfloor Uses. 
PATIO DECKS PLANTERS 
WtU nof rot 



LANDSCAPE TIMBERS 

Top Qujlify Creosoie Trejic<3y 

Rec NOW 
4x6*5 '3.99 

0tn«f Stirs 
4x6x3 6x6x8 



Broax aod into the older sections of 
Yonkert, Mount Vemon and New Ro- 
chelle are snvaUer, aggressive chains 
such as C-Town, Met Food and Associ- 
ated, which specialize in operating in 
areas vacated by the big chains— often 
even taking over the old stores. They 
offer many specials each week, but 
overall their prices tend to be higher 
still so that the poor must pay ever 
more- 
Community grouDS. city officials 
and supermarket ei .cutives have been 
talking for years aoout ways to bring 
food prices in inner-city stores more in 
line with those in the suburbs. The 



general cooclosion Is that the disrup- 
tion of the "food system" and the high 
costs are a symptom of the overall 
race, crime and fiscal problems of the 
city. Some groups have been able to 
form supermarket co-operatives. The 
co-op buys a store building and hin^ a 
supermarket chain to supply and ope- 
rate it Pathmark is a notable pioneer 
in this field, bat only a few such co-ops 
have been organized in the metropol- 
itan area. 

For the majority of people living in 
older neighborhoods and for almost all 
poor people, choices in food shopping 
remain limited. And expensive. □ 
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in NEARBY PUTNAM COUNTY N.Y. 
Sports, Theatre, Oafts, Waterfront 

HAS A UMITTD NUMBER OF SPACES FOB CHILDREN 
AVAILABLE for SBJECT SESSIONS in 19M 

l<jctiid 600 tan 
)em> Otetrr Km 
(212) 673-7430 ^^^'^ ^^^^ 
A Beneficiary Society of UJA Federation 
Joint Campaign. . 




TO ADVERTISE IN THIS 
FEATURE CALL 
ELAINE UNGER 
69A-5130 



NORTHEASTERN 

LIQUIDATORS 

'1^RIc98-2197 



Exit oil or 
Hutchinson 
Rjver P^rwy.. 
or RL 95 on 
MamaronacK 
Ave. South... 
'oilov^ maa 



PHONE ORDERS ACCEPTED 



BOYS & GIPiLS 
AGE 9 TO 16 

□ A REAL WESTERN 
ranch right hare in 
ths East! 

CZ Riding, roping, pack 
trips, swimming, 
sports. 

Each Rancher has Own Horse lor Entire Season! 

WESTKILL (Grwne County) N.Y. 12492 
^ • N.Y.C. Tel. <212) 673-6240 ... , 




lEARII FROM THE PROS! 

txuxTtAu CAM^ ^ ami 

Mr un on ua 4 )M :va txn 
■AMAraOOUJO* 
>M*f 17rti fWw A«P«. )M 
iw MT CAMMU OMLT 



HOT.* «M XW 



Mtsrt outs 




^ KUTSHER-S A 
SPORTS ACADEMY 

lnaa«c & Qutdoor Imtr&MJ & 
Tinnn Cdum ■ Sdczvf Stntuil 
GymtitflKl uoH • 7r«CA S«««R- 

'OH lOvt* CIULI J II 



Mi«it 3m< N m C-^ ^ *M* WMi^pw 
Ttl- <212) fi2l-<iU w 2ia 3112 

Kutkhtf t Sports Ac»d»mY 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 29: SUPER-CONSUMER 



Objective ; Given some reflection on shopping in the super- 
market and after reading and a field trip, 
students v;ill write a composition on the charac- 
teristics necessary to be a good supermarket 
consumer. 

Materials : None 

Process : 

® Divide the class into small groups, ask each to discuss 
possible consumer problems in the supermarket and compile 
list. The success, of the groups being able to do this will 
depend on the exposure they have had to date and the level 
of individual thinking which has been done. 

0 Organize another field trip to the supermarket, asking 

the students to spend their time at the supermarket look- 
ing for possible problems faced by consumers. Suggest that 
they question consumers politely about what problems they 
face. 

• Assign students to the task of searching the local news- 
paper for articles about consumers and food shopping. The 
articles should be brought to class for a class bulletin 
board, CONSUMER. " 

o Give the students the introductory sentence of a writing 
exercise on the subject of the supermarked . . . "Consumers 

in the supermarket have to be , / 

and . 

The structure of each students compositions is to be as 
follows. Students should list three qualities which ought to 
characterize consumers in the supermarket. Then, they should 
write one sentence on each of the qualities^ stating why it 
is important and giving evidence for its presence in consumer 
behavior. Then, they should write a final sentence v;hich sums 
up or d.vr-..ws together what they have said in the composition. 

SAMPLE COMPOSITION: 

Consumers in the supermarket have to be alert, organized, 
and assertive. They need to be alert to check unit prices, 
find store brand items, locate bargains. They need to be 
organized. Having a shopping list helps and knowing where 
the different items are place on the shelves is important. 
They need to be assertive. When the produce is of poor 
quality, they need to make this known to the manager. If 
overall prices are too high, they should represent the compara- 
tive prices. If sp3cials are advertised but no longer on the 
shelves, they should make that known to the manager and obtain 
a rain check. It takes brains and guts to be a good consumer 
in the supermarket. 
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LEAP.NING ACTIVITY 30: V;HAT * £ THE PROBLEM? 

Objective ; Students will review the findings of the informa- 
tion-gathering phase of the unit, "Super-Consumer'*" 
with a view to develop viable alternatives to the 
supermarket and to examine the other options which 
they can use, options like complaining, boycotting 
the supermarket or enlisting the support of the 
stockholders of a given company. 

Process ; 

• Using the forms which follow, the teacher will gather 

information on problems inherent in supermarket shopping. 

o The teacher will ask each student who volunteers a problem 
of evidence that such a problem really exists. 

WORi: SHEET 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 

CONSUMER IN THE SUPERMARKET 
Five Key Problems : 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Evidence : 
#1. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 31: SOLUTIONS TO THE SUPERMARKET PROBLEM 

Objective ; Given a list of problems connected with super- 
market shopping, students will evaluate solutions 
from other neighborhoods and will think of possible 
solutions . 

Materials : Case studies - Central Davenport Food Buying Club 

The East End Food Co-op 

Process: 



• The teacher should read the enclosed sheet, giving an over-- 
view, for his/her own enrichment. 

• The teacher passes out copies of the two case studies and 
the accompanying activities. 

• When students have read both case studie'^s and have answered 
the questions, the class will discuss what solutions to 
supermarket problems might exist on the local level. They 
will then write newspaper articles on: Solutions to Super- 
markets. 

OVERVIEW FOR TEACHER 



The case studies in this section may be the direction for 
upper-income students to think creatively about ways to help 
those of America v;ho are especially hard hit, the poor. For 
students from low-income families, they may provide a way to 
think about alternatives. Low-income residents spend more 
than one-third of their income on food, and many still don't 
have enough to eat. In the inner city, residents forced 
to shop at corner groceries with high prices and limited 
selections after the chain supermarkets move out. 



This is a fact of life to keep in mind when teaching 
intermediate school students in urban environments. When 
choosing alternatives, the value to the community of the 
supermarket must be kept in mind. 

The case studies enable students to examine three coopera- 
tive concepts: a food buying club whose m.embers pre-order 
and purchase food from wholesalers; a storefront cooperative 
that grew out of a small buying club; and a full-scale co-op 
supermarket that tripled in size from its early storefront 
days, and one case on farmer's markets. 

Consumers make decisions about allocating their resources 
based on their 'wants and needs. They do this in a social 
environment, a neighborhood, a family and with a certain number 
of options open to them. When it comes to buying food, most 
consumers especially those who are poor, have relatively few 
choices. Lack of transportation frequently prevents urban 
consumers from traveling to the supermarket with the lowest 
prices and highest quality. Faced with the spiraling cost of 
food, consumers in some neighborhoods have created alternatives 
for themselves. 



CASE STUDIES 

THE CENTRAL DAVENPORT FOOD BUYING CLUB* 

In Central Iowa, a group of people have joined together 
to form the Central Davenport Food Buying Club, They meet each 
week and agree on the food they will order and they assign 
tasks to each member. The members obtain the food directly 
from the wholesaler, so that the "middle man" or store owner 
is eliminated. 

By doing this, they save a great deal of money, 
belonging to the Davenport Food Club save as much as 
on such items as fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, 
and beans. 

"I would say we save 18 to 19 percent by being in the 
club,*' says Mary Thompson, whose four-member family was an 
early member of the Central Davenport Food Club. "We save 
up to 60 cents a pound on cheese, depending on the type, and 
on our low-income, I use a lot of cheese-in-casserole-type 
cooking . 

*From People Pov;er 



60 families 
30 percent 
grains 
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How It All Began 

A group of people started the Central Davenport Food 
Buying Club in 1978, with the help form the Central and 
Western Neighborhood Developir.ent Corporation, a non-profit 
center dedicated to helping Davenport community groups. They 
knew they were going to need members, wholesalers, and equip- 
ment • The center gave the new project some needed equipment: 
food scales, a deep freeze and an adding maching. The center 
also served as the place where all the members would meet. 

The center's staff contacted a number of ' other food 
buying clubs for helpful do's and don'ts of food club organizing • 
They also started, contacting neighbors, people in the community, 
and telling them how much money they could save on food purchases 
by joining the club. After arc .±ng resident interest, a meet- 
ing was called and duties were assigned. One of them was to 
contact willing wholesalers. 

Within three months, the first food ordering meeting was 
held and $30,000 had been spent on food. The club now spends 
about $70,000 a year on food, and members pay a yearly fee 
of $5.00 ($2.00 for elderly and low-income members.) 

Membership Help Spells Success 

Probably the irost crucial key to success for a food club 
is the volunteer help of the members. Like most food clubs, 
the Central Davenport members shc.^e in the labor, includinq 

writing nutrition articles for the center's newsletter, pub- 
licizing the food club, bookkeeping, making the monthly 
orders to wholesalers and separating order for member pick-up. 

"On food club day (every third Thursday), I'm over there 
from, about nine in the morning to six at night," says Mary 
Thompson. "I do everything from calling suppliers to get 
prices to weighing product and sacking the food. Being a 
member of the club is worth it. "I've made so many new friends." 

But Sue Wallinger, the organizer of the project, says that 
all membiers are not as conscientious as Mary Thompson. Many 
need to be reminded frequently that the ir labor is needed to 
keep the club going. 

"We have a hard time getting volunteers to work, " she 
says. "Most folks just want to order their food, pay for it, 
and pick it up. Many don't want to, or don't have time to, 
help out with labor. " Wallinger suggests that a successful 
food club needs at least three strong leaders to supervise 
ordering, bookkeeping, and coordinating activities. 
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THE EAST END FOOD CO-OP . 

The East End Food Co-op operates in a low-income neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where members of many 
ethnic groups live. The group depends heavily on the volunteer 
work of its members. 

Storefront co-ops frequently evolve out of food buying 
clubs, as the .next logical step when- distribution of food 
from a cramped garage or an apartment house basement makes 
life difficult for members. They sometimes decide to rent 
space and form storefront co-ops. This presence in a neigh- 
borhood can also prod nearby food chains to lower their prices. 

As with many other storefront food co-ops, East End grew 
out of a food buying club. In 1972, three neighbors on the 
East End of Pittsburgh decided they could save money by order- 
ing in bulk. "We just refused to pay those supermarket prices, 
so we decided to start a food club," says one neighbor. 

The word spread, other residents became interested and 
by 1975 five clubs with over 30 members had surfaced. Those 
clubs decided to group together and' find store space. For 
this, they needed money. They were able to obtain, in jcoopera- 
tion Ministries (EECM) , a coalition of 30 church groups', a 
grant for $20,000 from the Campaign for Human Development, to 
start a federation of food clubs in Western Pennsylvania and 
to lease space and pay for equipment for the East End Co-op. 

Today, the Co-op purchases $50,000 per week worth of food 
and offers workshops for neighborhood groups interested in 
starting new food co-ops. The address is: 

Alliance for Cooperative Education 
5472 Penn Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206 
(412) 521-2099 
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Questions for Discussion - Case Studies 



1. What tasks do the members of the Food Buying Club 
perform? List as many of them as you can. 



2. How much money do the members save on food by belonging 
to the club? 



3. What are some of the necessary items which are needed by 
such a club? 



4. What problems does the article raise wxth regard to the 
volunteer help given by members of the club? 
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Project : Letter-writing or Visiting a -Food Buying Club 

A great deal can be learned about food buying clubs by 
talking to or writing peoj. who have formed a club. Students 

might engage in tho enrichment project of writing, telephoning 
or visiting one of these food buying clubs. 

Central Davenport: Food Buying Club 
c/o Sue Wallinger 
1318 Brown 
Davenport, Iowa 
(319) 322-2386 

Broadway Local Food Co-oP 
95 West 95th Street 
New York, New York 10025 
(212) 864-8165 

Humphreys County Buying Club 
Humphreys County Union for Progress 
513 Hayden Street 
Belzoni, Mississippi 39038 
(601) 247-1170 

Riverdale Neighborhood House 
=^S21 Mosholu Ave.iue 
Bronx, New York 10471 
(212) KI 9-8100 



/ 
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APPENDIX A 

BEING ME IN HARLEM 
COMPOSITIONS 
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Harlsm is one of the ■ 
finest ghettos - a place 
I have come to honor and 
love because of its out- 
standing privileges, such 
as taking subways and 
buses. When we think of 
Harlem/ we seem to think 
that it is a place where 
people are bums , dope 
addicts, winos, etc. 

But by living in 
Harlem, I found out that 
it's not really the way 
some people think of it. 
My feeling about Harlem 
is that it can be a very 
nice place to live if you 
want it to be. When I 
think of schools in Harlem, 
I think of a place where 
you can learn and be some- 
body. There are some things 
I don't like about the 
schools and their environ- 
ments such, as the way 

kids react to their teachers 
•and how they carry themselves. 
I don't like the language 
the kids use and what they do. 

In Harlem, there are 
many activities and very en- 
joyable places that you can 
go, such as Central Park and 
also on the West side of Harlem 
you can go fishing » 

To me Harlem is like 
any place else and that's why 
I like being in Harlem. 

Emerson Bovail - 7-2 

Being yourself in"Harlem" 
is a little difficult because 
there are so many people of 
different races and beliefs. 
You can easily be influenced 
. or turned in dif faren-c direc- 
tions, 'Speaking for myself 
I try to obey my parents and 
all other older people who try 

O 
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to encourage me or discipline 
me when I'm rigbt or wrong. 

Harlem is a place where you 
can learn and enjoy yourself. To 
many, Harlem means trouble or slums. 
I live decently; we go to school 
to learn and try to obey the rules. 

Being in"Harlem" isn't any 

different then being in any other 

city, you just have to live accor- 
ding to your means . 

Thomas Clemmons - 7—2 

When I was brought up, there 
were a lot of drugstores and super- 
markets and grocery stores around 
here. Now you have to go downtown 
and that will cost even more be- 
cause you have to pay the fare 
going and coming back. You go 
with $20 and buy a pair of jeans 
that cost $18. What will you have 
left? $2. And then you have to 
pay your ^are that cost 50i. Now 
you only have $1.50 and you have to 
save that because of inflation 
that's going on now. Do you know 
next month the telephone will cost 
20 C "for a minute? 

John Rizzi - 7-2 

Harlem isn't a bad place to be; 
it's just the people in it. We have 
many people that try to help this 
society. This generation is very 
wild. I'm not saying that I am a 
gocdy-goody because I have my ways 
too. Many yo'Jing people are messing 
up their lives, by using drugs, 
smoking dust, and not going to _ 
school. They say that I.S. 201 is- 
a bad school, but it isn't; it s 
just the kids. I know and I :ust 
came there. As long as I live, I. 
will never get on drugs because I 
have a long future in front of me. 

Louise Simmons -3 
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VThen I first came to 
Harlem, I was nothing but a 
tiny little baby. 

My mother and I had a 
lot of exciting thin-gs happen 
to us. When I was in the 
hospital and the nurse went 
to give the mothers their 
babies, the nurse didn't look 
at the name tags. When my 
mother was brought one of 
the. babies she said, "This 
is not my child." The nurse 
came and looked at the baby 
and asked my mother was she 
sure. My mother said, "I'm 
surel " The only reason my 
mother knew that the other baby 
wasn't her child was because 
before they cleaned me up and 
put me in the nursery, my 
mother saw me, so she knew 
how her child looked, 

I was my uncle's first 
and most adorable niece. When 
I was one year old, everybody 
* in the family tried to get me . 
to walk, but I just would not 
walk. A couple of months after 
I turned one I began tc walk. 
At the age of two I began to 
walk up the stairs. There was 
one time that when I was walk- 
ing up the stairs I tripped. 
I v;ould have fallen on my face 
if it wasn't for my uncle who 
caught me just in time. 

Valinda^Boothe 



Being Me In Harlem 

- means looking out my window 
watching different kinds of 
people walking down 125th Street. 

- means going to the Harlem 
Library and seeing my friend Ruth. 

- means going to Mount Morris 
Park and watching spring come. 

- means in the summertime going 
to the pool and swimming . 

- means going to the playground 
and swinging until you feel like 
you' re flying. 

- means talking with the Africans, 
Puerto Ricans, Europeans, and 

the Harlemites . 

- means knowing all the words 
to the newest rapping record • 

- means going to the Studio Museum 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

That's why I love being in Harlem^ 

Cira Kelly - 7-1 
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My being in Harlem is 
an honor for me because it's 
my home and place of respect- 
ability. It's my home and my 
brother's home and the home 
of my friends and sisters. 

I love Harlem for what 
it is and it could be better 
if we all work together and 
make it better. But I know, 
and as we all know, people 
won't work together. And 
until then, Harlem will never 
be together unless the crime 
stops. We have to make Harlem 
a better place, before we can 
make the world a better place. 
Let's help the children, help 
the old and/ the helpless and 
learn how td be creative. 

Harlem imeans a lot to 
me because it is classy and 
terrific. Harlem is my birth- 
place and I am proud of that. 
Later in my life, I'll make 
Harlem a better place; even • 
if I have to do it by myself. 

I love Harlem and all 
the people in it. In fact, 
I love everyone. One day 
I hope I can look back at 
all the glorious things and 
the bad things that happened 
here. I'll remember how we 
sometimes suffered and how 
much I loved Harlem. 

Rodney Brown 8-1 

. I love Harlem because t 
grew up here. I love the 
schools in Harlem because 
you can learn a lot. It 
seems like I know Harlem 
like the back of my hand, 
I've been here so long. 
I have been to schools up- 
town but I didn't like any 
of them as I do Harlem 
■r^ I were asked why do I love 
lem so much, I would say 
ause I '3 free tc be me. 
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You can make so many friends 
if you are kind enough. You can go 
to a lot of fun places in Harlem 
like the Apollo, Cosmo, anywhere 
to have a good time. In a way 
Harlem is its own world. I say 
that because no other place 
could be or ever be like 
Harlem. Yes, I can be me in 
Harlem. See, I am poor but 
it doesn't bother me because I 
am just like anyone else in 
Harlem. That's how it is. 
I love Harlem. Like the song 
says, ""I'm free to be what I 
want to be . " 

Deborah Vega 7-1 



Being Me in Harlem Is: 

- Getting dressed and going out 
in the street, knowing you 
look good, and all the _ fly . 
guys letting you know it. 

- Having a good friend who ' 11 
have your back when you have 
a- fight. 

- Having a guy you're crazy about. 

- Getting your hair braided and 
beaded . 

- Going swimming at the pool in 
Mount Morris Park. 

- Taking your little brother or 
sister to the playground. 

- Going up on the roof in the 
summertime. 

- Dancing in the park. 

- Shopping on 125th Street. 

- Going to La Marqueta on 116th St 

- Walking on Third Avenue. 

- Buying something from the 
street oeddler. 

86 ' 
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Being iMe In Hariezn Is: Cont'd 

- Wearing many silver bracelets. 

- Seeing your friend in the 
Laundromat. 

- Visiting your older sister. 

- Going downtown on the subway. 

- Seeing the fire engines go by. 

- Watching the reefer store get 
busted. 

- Throwing snowballs. 

- Running from the boys who are 
trying to dump you in the snow. 

- Getting accepted to the high 
school you really wanted to 
go to. 

Being me in Harlem is all of 
these things, and having a 
sense of pride about who you 
are and where you live. 

Jessica Kelley 8-1 



If you can enjoy your life 
in Harlem and make the most of 
what you have^ then and only 
then is life worth living in 
Harlem. 

Life isn't as complicated in 
Harlem as people like to think. 
Harlem isn't like the ''Class 
System" of long ago when people 
were born and died without 
having the chance to better 
themselves. We now have the 
privilege of trying to make 
the world a better place for our 
families and ourselves to live 
; „ rnu^p in Harlem ^r8 

a wonderful kind of people. 
They lend some help to the 
people who need help. Scr:^ kind 
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people help their friends and 
families and others. They send 
their children to'^school and 
enjoy their recreation hours 
together. Yesr Harlem is truly 
a great place to live. Here we 
can really make our lives enjoy- 
able and worth living. 

Vanessa Parks 8-2 



Being me in Harlem. I see 
that there are lots of good 
things going on and also bad. 

The good things I see in 
Harlem are the distinguished- 
looking buildings on 125 Street. 
The building I like most on 
125 Street is the State Building . 
To me Harlem has nice stores 
to shop in, and nice restaurants 
to eat in. The one I like best 
is McDonalds • 

The things I don't like about 
Harlem are all the paper and 
other filth in the streets. The 
most important thing I hate is the 
drug dealing that's going on out 

in the street. To me Harlem 
would be a lot better place if 
the police could get all the drug 
pushers, and prostitutes off the 
street . 

I believe Harlem will be a 
better place to live if every- 
one stops throwing so much litter 
on the ground and puts it where 
it belongs. Then we will have 
a better Harlem. That's what 
being in Harlem means to me. 

Curtis Barrett 8-2 
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My life in Harlem is very 
interesting • When I moved to 
Harlem I was five years old. 
The place didn't seem too strange 
but the people were. I was very 
scared. 

My mother and I moved into 
a private house in an apartment 
which my mother calls a kitchen- 
ette. She showed me different 
places in which she had been^ 
before. I was very sad leaving 
the Bronx r but I soon grew out 
of that sorrow. 

Now I am very used to Harlem 
and I know much about it. I 
now know more about Harlem than 
I do the Bronx. I love Harlem. 
Although it is not exactly the 
best,- it is darn sure near the 
best: 

Years ago Harlem was like 
a Paradise until the neighbor- 
hoods started diminishing, 
but one day people will be very, 
happy to come back to liarlem, and 
I know that. Watch! You '11 'see. 

Cheryl A. Taylor 7-3 

Being Me in Harlem is like 
being a star in Hollywood. I 
would like to be Harlem's 
famous model because I think 
Harlem is terrific. I'm so 
glad I was born in Harlem. 
If I could have to move out 
of Harlem, I would be sad, 
because I like Harlem better than 
anything . 

Harlem has important places: 
Harlem Hospital, Harlem State 
Building. I wish people would 
help clean up Karlem. I think 
Harlem has beautiful schools,^ 
libraries, grocery stores and 
dancing schools. 

I like to go to the Apollo 
O see James Brown, Redd Foxx, 
ERJCsey Russell, and many others. 
"Mffike Harlem better than some Q^j 



places I go. Even though Harlem 
Is small, Harlem is still the Best. 
I go to I.S. 201 and I think it's 
a very interesting school. 

Being me in Harlem is playing 
football. I'm a running back on 
the Delano Vikings. I have been 
playing football for five years 
straight. I also like to play 
baseball sometimes . I strike 
out, but when I connect I never 
hit lower than a double. ' I also ^ 
like to play basketball. It isn't 
my best sport and I usually lose. 

Being me in Harlem is swimming 
in the summer. During the summer 
I go swimming every day. Sometim.es 
I make friends and meet _ them the 
next day. During the winter, I 
go ice skating. Around spring time 
I like to ride my bike, play around 
and ride my skate board. 

Being me in Harlem is 
doing everything to my best 
intentions. I try to work hard 
and do things right. I'm one 
of the few people to have a choice 
of going to either of the 
speciali2ed High Schools. My choice 
is Brooklyn Tech. because it's the 
best school for my abilities. 
I've worked hard to make it, and 
I'm going to work even harder 
to stay. 

When I say Being Me in Harlem, 
I mean Being Me in Harlem, because 
nobody can be me, but me. 

Donald Wiggins 8-1 

Being Me in Harlem isn't easy. 
Being Me anywhere isn't easy; 
however, it is easier to run astray 
in Harlem. There are so many 
opportunities to lead you to the 
wrong kind of life. 

Being Me in Harlem is very hard 
because there is always someone 
around trying to destroy you 
physically or emotionally. People 
and circumstances can bring you 
down. (Cont'd) 
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There are some who are down and 
out and can't help themselves • 
They want you to be just like 
them. What you have to do is 
understand the world around 
you as much as you can. By 
trying, not to majce the mistake 
of listening to someone who is 
standing on a corner^ trying • 
to bribe you for what they want. 
If you were to make that mis- 
take and give them what they want, 
that one little mistake could 
ruin you for the rest of your 
life. It can make you very 
unhappy and things may never 
bo the same for you again. 

If you can live and sur\'^ive 
in Harlem, you can become a 
citizen of the world and live 
successfully anywhere- So that's 
just being me in Harlem. 

Shirley Jackson 8-1 



In Harlem I always have 
a lot of fun and play around- 
I don't smoke cigarettes and 
other things as some kids in 
Harlem do. I get good grades 
in school and I don't have to 
be yelled at in class all the 
time . 

I go outside to play every day 
if it isn't cold, raining, or 
snowing. I get to bed at 
about 12 o'clock* I do all 
my homework at home and get 
it right. I spend the night 
with my next door neighbor 
sometimes. I go to the church 
in my community. I love Harlem. 

I'm 13 now and I wouldn't 
want to live anywhere else 
besides Harlem. I love Harlem 
and thank you for reading my 
composition- 

Timotny Barett 7-1 
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A NEWSLETTER FOR PEOPLE IN 
THE CENTRAL HARLEM COMMUNITY 





Vol. No, 



ADril 15, 1930 



WHAT IS URBAN MARKETBASKET? 



FROM BAD TO WORSE 



Urban Marketbasket is a newsletter 
which will come out once a week to 
deal with issues of being a consumer 
in the Central Harlem community. The 
students, at the Arthur A. Schomburg 
School, Intermediate School 201 and 
some of the teachers and some comm- 
unity people will take major rehrpon- 
sibility for the newsletter. They 
will be provided ti:ichnical assistance 
and printing by the New Careers 
Training Laboratory, a part of the 
Center for Advanced Study in Educa- 
tion at the Graduate School and 
University Center, City University 
of Nev; York, 33 West 42nd Street/ 

This issue of Urban Marketbasket 
ceals with tv;o consumer issues: 
shoppixng for food and bei^rj a movie 
consumer. Students in two or three 
classes wrote articles for this 
issue. Articles for future issues 
can be given to Ms. liynum or mailed 
to Sue Wilcox or Ethel Mingo at New 
Careers Training Laboratory, City 
University, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York /"New York 1003 6. Our 
teleohone numbers are (212) 921-8328 
or (212) 840-1259. 



Urban Marketbasket Staf: 



Lm.erson R. Bovell, Sadie Bynum, 
Thomas CiemLmcns, Lynette Gittens, 
Maxnr.ie Kostakis, Marilyn Lugo, 
Et.hel Mingr^;, Samuel Ogarro, Chef fie 
Rice, Edward Rosario, Suzanne Wiiccx, 



Is inflation cutting into your 
spending power? Guess how much the 
same items you are paying your good 
money for now will cost in 1985? 
Well, a recent story in the Daily 
News has these predictions about 
prices in 1985. 

Pizza - $1.70 per slice 
Tokens - $1.15 each 
Postage Stamps - 35 cents 
Movies - $11.50 
Big Mac - $1.95 
Gas - $2.98 per gallon 
Cigarettes - $1.95 a pack 
Haircut - $14.00 (men^s). 
College - $7, SCO* one year 
Color T.V. - $843.00 
Seiko Watch - $229 .00 
Baseball Ticket - $31.00 
Necktie - $33.00 
Beer - %5,50 (six pack) 
New Car - $20 , 400 . 
New Suit " $540.00 

Thomas Clemmons 



Our •''ext issue wi.ll 
focus on: Getting 
Ripped Off and Hov 
to Avoid it. 



ERIC 
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SUPERMARKET SURVEY 

In order to comp/ . • the price of 
some foods we often ouy, a group of 
students went to four supermarkets 
to shop. Here is what we found out: 



MILK - 1 Qt. . 55 . 54 . 54 . 55 

house brand 

C0FFEE~1 lb. 2. 6^ 2.89 2.89 3.09 

house brand . 

SUGAR-5 lbs 1.95 1,19 1.95 1.85 
house brand 

FLOUR-5 lbs. 1.09 2.05 1.09 1.09 
house brand 



I went to the store .to buy some 
butter and milk. So I went to Key 
Food on the corner of Lexington . and 
West 126th Street. In that store 
a stick of butter costs 45C. That 
is too much money for a stick of 
butter, so I decided to buy a pound, 
but my eyes popped when I saw the 
price. I went to the next store.. 
There butter was 300 a stick. Still 
very expensive 1 .,1 say INFLATION is 
the only w y to explain all this. 

Cheffie Rice 



Comparing prices is going to 
different stores, checking on which 
prices are cher^per than other stores 
and which has better quality. If a 
store has Fab in a big size for 3.96 
and a small size for 2.90, then you 
have to look at the unit price to 
find out which would be cheaper per 
pound . 



b.2S o. €7 6 47 6.'58 



Lynette Gittens 



It-4ooks like E&."^ is the best :or 
low prices overall.* 

The supermarkets were located at: 

E&B - 120th Street near 3rd Avenue 
Finast - 5th Avenue near 134 Str^^et 
Key Fooa - 132nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue 

Associated - 121st Street 

*However, you can get a good buy on 
•sugar at Finast. Coffee is cheapest 
at E&B. 

Marilyn Lupo 



COMPARING PRICES 

Comparing. prices" makes no sense in 
stores because prices are the same in 
both. So you should not go to all 
that troub.'.e. A loaf of bread is 
890 and the house brand is 6 90. 
3u-- Q--^ house brand. 
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UNIT PRICES 

U nit Prices help you get the 
best buy in a supermarket. 
Look on the shelp near che 
box or can of goods you are 
buying. The unit price 
helps you compare prices by 
telling you the cost of an 
item per pound or per ounce. 
By checking the unit price, 
you can see w ich brand is 
cheapest. Does your store 
have unit orices? 



Once I went to Alexanc'er^s and I 
saw this jacket and swe.it suit and 
sneakers. My mother bcaght them. 
One day I v.-as walking by a store and 
they had the same things I bought 
in Alexander's for $45.98. I paid 
$75.98, I ran home and told my 
mother and she got mad, but she told 
me to always try to comp'-^.ie prices 
before I buy anything* 

Samuel Oqarro 
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GETTING RIPPED OFF 

Many of us in Harlem are to souped 
up about how much we pay for things. 
We think that it looks good to just 
plunk -^own our money as if we do not 
care atiout how much things cost. 
Because of this attitude, the guy in 
the store laughs at us after we 
leave because too often he has just 
beaten us out of some money. Much 
of the Harlem coirununiti.' , students 
and parents, get cheated out of 
things or dollars each day because 
we do not want to seem like we 
really worry about our money, or 
because we do not know how to shop. 

The staff of the Urban Market- 
basket, which is made up of students, 
teachers and representatives of 
CUNY's Graduate Center Consumer 
Ec^^z^ation Project hope to awaken the 
ener'gy, talent, concern and (aware- 
ness:"?) that seem to lie dormant in 
many of the people in our community. 
Our aim is to help people save money 
by showing them that by becoming a 
little more involved in the ac- 
tivities v;hich decide prices, we not 
orly pay less for the thin^^/s we buy ^ 
but we can also feel a sen^.e of 
pride in ourselves for not lotting 
the man take advantage of us. 

The Urban Marketbasket Newsletter . 
will be constantly on the lookout 
for articles telling about exoer- 
iences readers have had while buying 
things, that is, while beii.g con- 
sumers. If you want to share your 
experiences with us write it down 
and send it to Mr, Rosario, Mr* 
Duckett, Mr. Pahuja, Mr, Kostikas 
or Mrs. Wilcox. Many people want 
to hear aat you have to ^'^y. 

£dv/ar d Rosario 



♦ ARE WE REALLY BEING RIPPED OFF'? 

As a member of the- Harlem ccrnmun- 
it:y I don't feel that I am being 
ripped off by the local grocer, I 
3-:^r^*:iTies get frustrated and angrv 
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at the prices ant take it cut on the 
grocer but it is not his fault. 

The local grocer shops at the 
same markets that the supermarkets 
shop. The supermarkets buy in bulk 
and have the space and refrigeration 
equipment to keep produce and goods 
a very long time. When you buy in 
bulk you can purchase twice as much 
for the same money as buying small. 
The local grocer can only purchase 
small, Ka has to pass this cost on 
to his customers, after all is 
not in the business to brea. jven 
or lose money -- he is in th^ busi- 
ness to make money to make a 
living . 

There are several known supermar- 
kets located in the Harlem community. 
Some of them purchase only what they 
think we need and want. A lot of the 
"fresi:" pi^oduce is stale when they 
purchase it (for less money) and they 
try to sell it to us at a higher 
price. The only way we can get 
fresh foods at a decent price is to 
shop in supermarkets located in 
white populated areas. To do this, 
you must have transportation. It 
doesn't make sense to take your car 
or a taxi to these supermarkets , 
because the money you have saved by 
shopping there is going to \be used 
in gas or cab fare. 

The only t.'iing I see that would 
make sense is ^-'^at we start several 
co-op shopping groups. You have to 
have people willing to be involved 
in this kind of operation. The 
group would need a small van or 
truck to go to the markets. They 
would need people who are hone during 
the day who can gc to the markets 
early : ^^ order to get choice food 
selections. They have . to be willing 
•CO divide the food stuffs and pack- 
age them, for their customers to pick 
up. They would ilso need to have 
people who can jompute the costs for 
each person. There are families in 
Harlem t^'^at v/n.-ld be happy to be able 
to gat chis kind cf service. I am 
sure 1 group like this s'ouid work 
very weil. 

Ethel Mingo 
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ANSV7ERS to "How Sharp Are Your 
Consumer Skills? 



1. Which group of people would be-' 
most hurt financially by inflation? 

Persons on fixed incomes 

2. It is legal for you to keep 
without obligation unordered mer- 
chandise that you receive in the 
mail . 

True 

3. Better Business Bureaus are 
agencies of the federal government. 

False 

4. The retailer pays a charge to 
the bank on each sale in which a 
credit card is used. 

True 

5. It is legal for a stor3 to 
charge less than a manufacturer's 
suggested retail price * 

True 

6. If you buy a produce without a 
warranty, there is nothing you can 
do if the product is faulty. 

False 

7. A renter can. deduct the amount 
spent on rent from his/he^" federal 
income bax. 

False 

8. Companies that advertise more 
always produce better products. 

False 

9. If a car is repossessed and then 
sold for less money than ycu still 
owe th^ lender, ou are personally" 
liable :"or' the difference. 
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10. If yo'j said you would "defin- 
itely romplain" you did the best 
thing listed. Even bettrir, make 
others aware you were "ripped off" 
or try to get the doctor or blue 
jean store to change their ways of 
doing things . 



In our next issue. Urban 
Market basket will introduce 
two columns : Consumer Tips 
and Consumer Questions . 
Send your tips and/or ques- 
tions to Ethel Mingo, Room 
1222, New Careers Training 
Laboratory, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York, New York, 
10036 



BELONGING TO A FOOD CO-OP 

VJhen I lived on Riverside Drive 
near Tiemanr Place, I belonged to 
a food co-operative that saved me 
and my uusband a lot of money. What 
it required of. us was commitment and 
■^.ime. As I remember it, here's how 
it worked . 

At the beginning, each family or 
living group put in $10.00 to belong 
to the co-op cind to cover the first 
week's shopping. We had a start-up 
meeting at which the work of the 
co-op members was explained. A 
group was needed to drive to the 
Hunt's Point Marker: in the Bronx 
early Wednesday morning or each week. 
A station wagon, van or truc]< was 
required, a driver, and three or four 
shoppers." Another grouo was needed 
to arrange the food in one of the 
large rooms in o'jr apartment building- 
to set prices ior each iteia, to make 
out a shoppi ng x ist , and actual ly 
collect the nomy. 

The process went something like this, 
Farly on Wednesday morning (about 

94 
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4 A.M.), the shoppers drove to 
Hunt's Point, purchased fresh fruits 
and vegatables and other grocery 
items by the carton. Usually, they 
bought such items as: celery, 
lettuce, tomatoes, green beans, 
spinach, carrots, apples, melons, 
oranges. They returned to our apart- 
ment building with the food and left 
it in a large downstairs storage 
room.-. Then, after supper that night, 
a group of "sellers" went to the 
room, arranged the food and got 
ready to sell. 

The co-op members cai.ie to get 
their food on Wednesday evening at 
8:00 P.M. VJe were responsible to 
oring bags or shopping carts and 
money. A few people brought scales 
to weigh some items. v'e lined up in 
the hall, chatted with the people 
on the line, and eventually got our 
food, weighing it and paying the 
sellers . 

Leftovers were sold by the seller 
crew members in the lobby of the 
building to both members and non- 
members on the day following the 
regular sale. Prices './ere some- 
what reduced. 

As we got more organized, the pro- 
cess got a little more sophisticated. 
Order forms were passed out so that 
you could specify ahead of time how 
much cf which items you were going . 
to buy. Seasonal items were bought: 
cider, cranberries, pumpkins, 
wreaths, lilies, honey. 

Sue Wilcox . 

BEING A MOVIE CONSUMER 

What Kinds of movies do you like? 
Mystery? Comedy? Space? The kind 
you like may often depend on what 
kind of person you are and perhaps 
how old you are. And how old you are 
and what kind of person you are may 
have a lot to do with what theatre 
ycu go to, how you behave in a movie 
and hov; much you pay to go to the 
3r.ow , 

O rdless of what movies you like to 
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see, you probably like to enjoy the 
movie wt chout others yelling and 
screaming and throwing things, 
especially if ycu paid your money for 
a movie you really want to see. 
Sometimes it's okay to scream and 
yell. Other times, it is not okay 
to scream and yell. If a movie has 
a lot of action and is very exciting 
like ''Rocky" or "Rocky II'', then 
yelling and screaming is un-ier stand- • 
able. But sometimes, some people 
forget to respect the rights of 
others. They yell and scream and 
throw things when it has nothing to 
dc with the movie. How do you feel 
when this happens? Do you feel your 
money was well spent? 

Once you enter a movie theatre you 
may want to check out how clean it 
isr what conditions the seats are in, 
where the bathrooms are and whether 
or not they are safe for you and your 
friends and family to use. 

If you are the kind of person who 
likes to eat while at the movies, 
you will nave to decide how much 
money to spend- Prices for ad- 
mission, candy, popcorn and franks 
are different at different movies. 
Of course, some people never worry 
about any of these things. Do you? 
If you do, you may Sc.ve enough money 
to see another movie for free. 



CONSUMING MOVIES 

Being a sharp movie consumer in-^ 
volves keeping a number of things in 
mind when you go to the movies: 
price, condition of the theatre, 
price and quality of the snacks sold, 
the behavior of the audience. 

An enjoyable experience at the 
movies seems to involve going for 
the right reason and seeing a high 
quality m.ovie, too. The follov/ing 
mov iv?s experiences might help you 
make decisions about your future 
plans to be a consumer of the movies. 
Remembering bad- experiences at the 
movies is just as valuable in learn- 
ing to be a good consumer as remem-^ 
bering good experiences. T^.e articles 
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on going to the movies which 

follow may assist you in the future. 

-H -H 4- 

My friends and I went to see "West 
Side Story". When we got there, it 
cost five dollars and the popcorn 
was $1.50. The audience was very 
noisy. The moviej had holes all^ 
over and the bathroom was very 
smelly . 

Garry Donadell 



My cousin and I decided to • go to 
see a movie. It didn't cost a lot 
so we caught a train and went down 
to 42nd Street to see "Foxes". We 
reached the movie house when the 
movie started. The movie was so 
good. The audience was screaming, 
laughing , and yelling . My cousin 
and I looked for a seat to sit down 
but some of the chairs were broken 
down und there were a lot of holes 
in the chairs . 

Sonia Simon 



My slsLc^r and I went to the movies 
on r-u', jrh 22, We went in the morning 
'.J see "The Fog". The reason I went 
to see "The Fog" is I wanted to go 
out to have a good time and I had a 
very good time, but the movies was 
located on 42nd Street and Times 
Square . 

R. W. Derrick 



The last movie I saw was "The 
Fifth Floor". I went because I had 
nothing to do . I went on March 21 
at 7:35 P.M. The movie was located 
on 225th Street. The price was very 
reasonable, $4.00. The audience 
was superb. The condition of the 
theatre was excellent. The bath- 
room was very clean and sanitary. 
The walls were painted well, no 
chips or cracks. 

J. Pratt 



The last time I went to the movies 
was two weeks ago. My boyfriend and 
I went to see "The Fish That Saved 
Pittsburgh." We went because he 
asked me to go and I wanted to go 
to the movies so I said yes. We 
went at 3:00 P.M. It was located 
at 125 Street. When we got there 
it was crowded. The price was $3.50. 
The audience was O.K. and the thea- 
tre was pretty clean. 

Sharon Damon 
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It started when my mother and I 
went to the movies. We saw two men 
making so m.uch noise that we could 
not hear the picture. The picture 
was good . The name of it was "Jaws 
Two" . It was about a great white 
shark eating humans . 

Jerome Tyler 



My mother and I went to the movies. 
We went to see "Star Wars". We 
went because we didn't have anything 
to do. We went on February 4th, at 
1:30 P.M. We went to 59th Street. 
The price of the movie was alright. 
The audience was great, and the 
condition of the theatre was clean. 
It was not smelling like the bums 
lived there. The seats could lean 
back. The walls weren't all marked 
up from people writing on them. 
The movie was great and I would go 
again . 

Thomas Clark 



I went to the movies by myself. 
The last time I went to the movies 
I saw "Haloween" . I went to see it 
because I heard it v/as a scary movie. 
I went on a Saturday around 12 
o'clock in the afternoon. The movie 
was on Flatbush Avenue in Brooklyn. 
The name of the theatre was the RKO 
Kenmore. The movie cost $4.00, The 
movie v;as crowded and the condic ion 
of the movie theatre was very good. 
The ba t hr c om wa lis were wr i 1 1 en c n 
and some of the seats were missing . 

Rcdne*/ Johnson 

i>6 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1980 



Consumer Group Warns 
Of Home Repair Abuses 



&y The ki.:^-\xitri Prcsj 

Washington 

Much of the $40 biUion spent each 
}Tar on home iraprovements goes for 
"mmeeded, defective or exorbitantiy 
priced products,'.' the nation's largest 
ccmsuiner group hasassened. 

"A strong case can be made that 
homb improvement abases are more in 
need of remedy than aiiy other t>'pe of 
consumer fraud," the Consumer Fed- 
eration of America charged this week 
in a study that was done urjde:* contract 
with the Department of Houiiing and 
Urban Development. 

Home repair is second to automo* 
biles as the largest subject of consumer 
complaints, the federation said, add- 
ing: *'But in dollar terms, home im- 
provement frauds are far mere costly. 
They typically involve more than 51,000 
and at times, tens of thoasands of dol- 
lar.." . 

T^ie consumer group said such prob- 
lems have received lirtle atiention and 
called for a Federal investigation :o 
finv1 out rnore precisely how much is 
lest through fraud. 



It recommended that home improve- 
ment concerns be required to post 
bonds, have insurance or put payments 
in escrow to make sure that operators 
don't take a customer's money vvithout 
performing the w^ork as expected. 

Those most often defrauded are such 
vulnerable groups as low-income peo- 
ple, recent widows and immigrants 
who haven't mastered English, the 
study said. 



The practices discussed Ln the study 
included Che following: 

QLien sales contracts. Contractors 
write into sales contracts a fine-print 
provision for a lien on the house. If pay- 
ments are miss^, the holder of the lien 
can foreclose on U'le property. Espe- 
cially in California, this has led to fore- 
closures on homes in which consumers 
had built up thousands of dollars in eq- 
uity. The consumer group called Her 
sales contracts ''a prime candidate for 
the distinction of being the worst con- 
sumer rip-off of the last 30 years," 

Q B ase men t wa terproof ing by the soil 
injection method. This involves pump- 
ing clay or a chemical into the gruond 
under pressure, allegedly sealing the 
walls against water leakage. "Few ex- 
perts will say flatly that the method 
never works, but nearly aJI agree that 
it is highly unreliable," the report said. 

QRoofing repairs. "Poor workman- 
ship in roofing repairs is evident when 
the roof continues to leak or, as in many 
casts, leaks worse than before the work 
was done," it said. * 

^Solar heaters, w'here tax credits 
can be used to get extra money from 
home owTiers. In one such scheme, a 
contractor sells a $:?,000 s>*stc:m"for an 
artificially hugh price of $4,000 as a de- 
vice for increasing the ta-x credit, ac- 
cording to the report, and says he will 
throw in a $1 ,000 monitoring system for 
free. But the monitoring system may 
not be worth $1,000 and may not be 
needed, the repon said. 

The consumer group warned, ''Dis- 
honest and incompetent contractors 
often defraud people on fixed incomes 
of their entire ravings and leave their 
only major asset, their house, in sham- 
bles." 
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^ WHAT 3 OP DOC? 



"5o you're going to have a 
baby. Relax, Jiave a pickle/' 
So said a television ad some 
years ago. If you are preg- 
nant relax and enjoy it, but 
while you're relaxing think 
about who is going to help 
you deliver your baby. 

Before you begin the pro- 
cess of choosing an obstetri- 
cian, educate yourself about 
childbirth. Go to the lib- 
rary and check out a couple 
of general books on the sub- 
ject. The infant sections 
of most department stores 
often have a rack of baby 
magazines which are free to 
the taker. The magazines 
are filled with advertising, 
but do have regular features 
that are very informative. 
As you read you will find 
yourself leaning toward a 
method of delivery, whether 
natural [without drugs) or 
traditional (with the help 
of anesthetics). You need 
to know what you want before 
you begin interviewing doc- 
tors. 

Compile a list of doctor's 
names*. You can do this by 
talking to friends, contact- 
ing the Medical Society, or 
even by taking names from 
Pp9^-ione book. Most new 
ti^^ts enjoy talking about 



Mav/J'one 1980 



the birth of their children, 
and you can add to your list 
by starting a conversation 
on the street with a person 
who is wheeling a baby carri- 
age. 

Call each doctor on your 
list. Do a preliminary in- 
terview over the phone. The 
receptionist will certainly 
be able to tell you what the 
doctor charges for a delivers', 
what hospitals he/she is 
affiliated with and perhaps 
even the doctor's basic 
philosophy. She would cer- 
tainly know if the doctor 
does home cieliveries, and 
she might even know if the 
doctor encourages prepared 
childbirth.-^ If -you can't 
get the information you need, 
ask to speak to the doctor. 
Doctors are busy during off- 
ice hours, so if you're not 
a regular patient, you may 
not make contact immediately. 
Try to get enough infonnation 
to' eliminate some najnes from 
your list. 

Set up an appointment with 
one or two doctors that look 
the most promising. If your 
husband plans to participate, 
take hiJTi' along. Don't be 
surprised if the doctor tells 
you to strip and jump up on 
his examining table. Doctprs 




By Jody Gifford 

e not often formally inter- 
viewed by prospective pat- 
ients. During the interx^iew, 
find out how the doctor 
stands on natural childbirth, 
fetal monitors, pre-Jelivery 
enen^s, shaving of pubic 
hair, episiotonies , breast 
feeding , rooming - in , indue - 
ing lab^r and having your 
partner in the delivery 
room. If you don't agree 
with the doctor, on the 
issues most important to 
you, find another doctor. 

Do not choose a doctor 
who says that he'll do "what 
ever you v.'ant." W^en you 
go into labor, you may find 
that you are too busy with 
contractions to make your 
desires perfectly clear. 
Choose a doctor committed 
to birth the way you want 
it. Choose a doctor you 
like, and who answers all 
your questions freely. Don't 
be slow to change doctors 
if you find later that the 
doctor you've chosen doesn't 
suit you. 

You ^slll remember the 
experience the rest of your 



ite . 



So do vour best to 



ir^ke it satisfyin*5. Relax, 
have a pickle and enjoy the 
joy of it. 



It^s your car.*. 



.-re you tired of spending 
.T.cney on your car for repairs 
and 5erv"ices that you can do 
yourself? Many of .America's 
consufners are capable of 
handling general care and 
upkeep of their cars, that 
our friendly service stations 
charge exorbitanu prices for. 
All of the follo\s'ing tips can 
help you save sone of that • 
Tnone>* which goes into the 
pocket of the gasoline sat- 
tior^, instead of staying in 
your ouTi. 

11 . To help prevent wasting 
eighty gallons of gas a year, 
you can buy, and replace 
your ouTi air filter, ever>^ 
12,000 tc 30,000 miles. 
Simply remove the car bur a tor 
cover, take out the old fil- 
ter, and place the new one 
in. Then put the cover back 
on, and make sure that the 
nut is tight. 

2) . If your engine over- 
heats, you can save the cost 
of an emergency road call by 
carr>^ing a gallon of rater 

in your tronk. Just take the 
radiator cap off (co/isult 
ovsTier's manual) and let the 
engine cool doun before pro- 
ceeding. Start the car, and 
add the uater. This should . 
get you to the nearest ser- 
vice station, where the pro- 
blen^. can be dealt with pro- 
fessionally. 

3) . You'll save money if 
ycu purchase engLne oil by 
the case and replace it when 
needed. A funnel or an oil- 
can opener can be used as a 
spout. 

4) . »sTien your windshield- 
washer reservoir becomes 
empty, you can fill it your- 
self by buying a gallon of 
rasher solvent. Mix the' 
solvent with an equal amount 
of water, and add it to the 
reservoir. A ser\'ice station 
wnnid normally charge aLmost 




Tkke care of ito 



-crster 
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ollar for the whole pro- 
are. 



5] . .Another thing you can 



do for your windshield, is 
to rub the edges of the 
wiper blades v;ith a knife 
or th-' striking part of a 
jTiatchbook cover. This will 
reveal the softer rubber 
underneath, and improve 
their performance. Also, 
the life of your worn- out 
blades will be prolonged. 

6) . If it's the middle of 
winter, ci even some other 
time of the year, you don't 
want to go out to your car 
some moniing and find that 
your batter> needs a jump. 
In order to help the life 
of your batter}', clean the 
yellow or white powder 
corrosion that accumulates 
on the batterv' posts and 
cable clajups. You can use 
a wire brush, and cleanse 
the top surface of the 
battery with a mixture of 
three tablespoons of baking 
soda and one quart of water. 
DO NDTlet this soulution 
get under the cell caps. 

7) . Should your batter)' 
need a jump. Instead of 
paying for a service call, 
have a set of jumper cables 
in your car. Then find a 
friend or neighbor who is 
willing to give you a jump 
from their car. -"efer to 
ycur ouner's manual on how 
to use them properly. 

3). Watch for the signals 
of a v;orn-out batter>*. Such 
things as having difficulties 
starting your car, or the 
lights looking dimmer than 
usual, can mean that it's 
time to buy a new battery. 
\<hen this 'happens , shop 
cautiously for a replacement. 
Tr^' and purchase a new one 
before the car doesn't 
start at all. 

9j . Be sure to check the 
tires on a regular basis. 
If they show wear, you will 
have the time to shop for 
replacements before it is 

lot) 



:e. jsmg a pevsy 
rlaced in the tread of the 
tire and ob5er\*ing how m.uch 
of Lincoln's head io showing, 
is one easy way to check on 
the wear of the tire. If 
the top of the President's 
head, or an)'thing above his 
head, is revealed, it is 
time tc start shopping for 
som.e new tires. 

10). UTienever you stop at 
a full-ser\lce station, be 
sure to get out of your car 
and pay attention to what the 
attendant is doing. This 
applies especially if you are 
out of your hom.e state. Some 
areas to be aware of are, 
making certain the gauge on 
the gas pump reads at zero 
before the purr.ping commences. 
Furthermore, make sure that 
when the oil is checked, the 
dipstick is inserted all the 
way. Som.e attendants will 
teil you that your oil is 
low, place an empty can of 
oil over the filler, and 
lead you to believe that a 
quart of oil has been added. 

11] . \Nlienever you need new 
parts for your car, or some- 
thing is not working correct- 
ly, get several opinions 
about what could be uTong. 
If you need a new part, con- 
sult several places to find 
oLt the t\^e of guarantee 
accompanying the purchase, 
and the price of the part. 
Naturallv, choose the best 
deal that is available to you. 

12}. To help you save money 
on gasoline, keep a steady 
speed when possible. Free- 
way driving is an excellent 
place to practice this parti- 
cular tip. The lack of stop 
signs and traffic lights can 
save you approximately S51 a 
>'ear . Furthermore , whenever 
vou can, drive your car 55 
lO 40 miles per hour, because 
vour mileage is better at 
these speeds. 

15). the last bit of advice 

CCNT ON LAST PAGE. 
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What to Look For 
When Choosing a Dc 'tor* 



WHAT TO LOOK FOR 

If you don't have a family doctor, or are dissatisfied 
with the one you have, there are ways of maximizing the chances 
of finding a competent doctor to met-t your needs. Doctors 
are unevenly distributed in the Ui ited States, and many 
people have no choice of physicians. If you do have a choice, 
here's how to make a wise selection. 

Ic Choose a doctor when you are healthy, before you need 
one. This gives you both the time and the psychological ease 
to evaluate what you want and whether a particular doctor meets 
those criteria. 

2. Choose a general practitioner or general internist 
(or pediatrician for small children) as a family doctor. Let 
that doctor recommend specialists as they are needer'. Don't 
refer yourself to a surgeon or other specialist before selecting 
a family doctor. Specialists usually are not familiar with 
your total health picture and are often shortsighted about 
causes and effects outside their area of expertise. 

But you should see a specialist, preferably one who is 
board-certified, whenever one is needed. They are more likely 
to have advanced, ongoing training than a general practitioner. 
In parts of the cov.ntry where specialists are rare, family 
doctors often take on the functions of surgeons, gynecologists, 
and dermatologists. This saves patients travel and other 
expenses, but often results in second-rate medical care. 

3. Compile a list of candidates. Ask for a recommendation 
from another health care professional whom you trust (such as 

a dentist or a family doctor from a previous neighborhood) . 
Ask friends and relatives for recommendations, if you think 
that they have good judgment and would look for the same 
qualities in a doctor that you want . If neither of these 
sources exist, call the chief resident of a local hospital 
(a '^teaching" one, if possible) or go to the outpatient depart- 
ment and ask for referrals. Only if you are armed with several 
choices will you be able to select the best doctor. 

4 . Check the doctor ' s credentials. Look into the doctor * s 
educational background and, especially, hospital af filiation (s ) 
before going further (the place where the doctor is affiliated 
is important, because that's where you* 11 go if you need 
hospitalization, ) 



*This piece is excerpted from Doctor and Patient: An Ailing 
Relationship, an artilce by Donald Ross. 
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If there is more than one hospital in the area, you can 
compare them by using three criteria. First,, the hospital 
should be accredited (by the Joint Commission on Accrediation 
of Elospitals) • Second; it should b3 a "teaching" hospital - 
one with a formal program, for training medical students or 
resident doctors or other medical personnel. Third, a voluntary 
(non-profit) comraunity or municipal hospital is usually prefer- 
ably to a proprietary (profit-making) one. 

There are directories available, in medical libraries and 
in many public libraries, which contain information on physicians. 
They include the reference book which doctors use, the American 
Medical Directory, put out every few years by the American Med- 
ical Association . Also , there _'e various state directories - 
your local medical society should be able to tell you if one 
exists for your area. Sometimes there is also a consumer 
group's directory, offering more extensive information, parti- 
cularly about fees. 

It is a good idea to select a family physician v/ho has 
received special training in family medicine or internal med- 
icine and is either "board-certified" ( i-e, has passed the 
qualifiying requirements and the examination given by the 
specialty board) or "board-eligible" (has taken the training 
but not the examination) . 

5, Check on particular factors which are important to 
you, by telephone, before making an appointment. Here are 
some to consider: 

«> Is the office in a convenient location? 

• Are the office hours ones you can make? 

o Does the doctor or staff speak another language (if 

someone in your family is more comfortable with one)? 

» Does the doctor practice alone or in a group? (Group 

practice means that if your doctor is away, you can usually 

be seen by one of his or her colleagues.) 

® What is the charge for a routine visit? 

6. Recognize your personal feelings about what you want 
in a doctor. Communication is at the heart of a successful 
patient-doctor relationship, so it is essential that you 
feel comfortable with your doctor. Therefore, honor you own 
prejudices in this area. You may prefer a female or a male 
doctor or one whose race , religion , or background i s similar 
to yours. The doctor's attitude toward such matters as drink- 
ing, birth control, and abortion may be important to you. 

7. Visit the doctor. Only after a personal visit will 
you be able to evaluate whether a physician is the right one 
foryou. A routine checkup is probably the best situation in 
which to evaluate a new doctor, although it doesn't show you 
how he or she reacts to more stressful situations. You need not 
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view it as a 'vaste of time and money if you go through an 
appointment and then decide not to go back to that doctor - 
it's an investment which could save you untold grief later on. 
Look and listen carefully on your initial visit. Ask yourself 
these questions: 

a. Is the office reasonably neat, clean and well-running? 
Are appointments scheduled so that patients are given enough 
time and so that delays are minimal? Emergencies occur, of 
course, but he wary of a doctor who chronically keeps patients 
waiting hours or rushes them through. 

b. ^ Did the doctor ask for a complete medical history 
(including information about family) and do a thorough exam? 
The history should include questions about your eating and 
drinking habits, exercising, sex life, and employment. These 
data enable -Lhe doctor to treat you as a whole person, rather 
than dealing in isolation with any symptoms that arise. Did ne 
or she seem relaxed? 

c. Did the doctor take notes on what you related and what 
the physical examination revealed? If not, the information can't 
be used in later treatment by this doctor or by any subsequent 
ones. 

d. Was the doctor prevention-oriented? Did he or she 
discuss health care matters in general.^ 

e. Were your questions answered fully by the doctor and 
were you treated courteously by the staff? 

PROBLEMS IN DOCTOR-PATIENT 
COMMUNICATION 

One doctor has estimated that 70 to 75 percent of his 
diagnoses are based on the history which patients give (with 
15 to 20 percent from laboratory findings, and 5 percent on 
the clinical developments) . Therefore it is essential that 
you observe, remember, and communicate all the details about 
your health. If you think that you may forget some of the data 
which you ought to relay, make a list of symptoms and questions 
and bring it to the doctor's office. Apparent trivialities 
may be important for diagnostic purposes. And remember, it is 
self-destruct ive to color information about symptoms, or drinking, 
eating, or drug-taking habits, in order to "please" the doctor 
or spare yourself embarrassment. 

Another common, but counterproductive trait is caused by 
fear of being thought a hypochondriac. This leads people to 
put off making a call or an appointment and to "forget" to give 
the doctor all the information. 
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Just as important as 'Communicating information is dis- 
cussing your questions and fears. Ask what the doctor has found, 
what treatment alternatives exist, and what risks are involved. 
Many doctors do not spontaneously give full explanations. The 
classic rationale for not explai.ning diagnoses and choices 
of treatment is that medical issues are too difficul for lay- 
people to grasp. That argument lias been overstated. Most 
people are capable of understanding and dealing with an explana- 
tion of what is wrong with inem, if it is put into understand- 
able English. This requires the doctor to have an interest in 
communicating with the patient and to take the time and effort 
to give the appropriate explanation. 

If a doctor keeps putting off questions or insisting that 
you won't understand, change doctors. Your health is too 
important a matter to be ingnorant about. 

Nor can you afford to suspend all critical evaluation once 
you've chosen a physician. Doctors are as capable of error 
and weakness as other people. In fact, the MAA itself has 
estimated that 5 percent of all U,S, physicians are mentally 
ill, alcoholic, or drug abusers - the true figure may well be 
much higher. 
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RESOURCES 



Periodicals and Newsletters 
Consumer Organizations 

Professional and Business Organizations 
"Musts" for the Teacher 
Articles on Food and Nutrition 
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RESOTJRCES FOR THE TEACHER 
PERIODICALS AND NEVJSLETTERS 



American Council on Consumer Interests Newsletter (Order from: 
American Council on Consumer Interests, 238 Stanley Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 65201, available 
to members only, ) 

Business Education Forum (Order from: National Business 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20636, monthly, October-May) 

Center for Co^.sumer Education Services. (Order from: New Jersey 
State Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Bureau of Vocational-Technical Program Services, Edison. New 
Jersey 08817 . ) 

Changing Times Classroom Program. (Order from: Changing Tirras 
Education Service, 1729 H Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 200u6. 
9 per year) 

Changing Times. (Order from: Changing Times, Editors Park, 
Maryland 20782) 

Consumer Alert (Order from: Federal Trade Comm.ission, V/ashington, 
D.C. 20580, monthly, free) 

Consumer Education Forum- (Order from: American Council on 
Consumer Interests, 238 Stanley Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 65201, available to members only.) 

Consumer Educator, (Order from: Consumer Product Information 
Center, Public Documents Distribution Center, Pueblo, Colorado 
81009, quarterly, free) 

Consumer Legislative Monthly Report (Order from: Office of 
Consumer Affairs, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, monthly) 

Consumer News. (Order from: Office of Consumer Affairs, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, twice monthly.) 

Consumer Newsweok (Order from: Consumer News, Inc. 813 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 20004.) 

Consumer Reports. (Order from: Consumers Union of the United 
States, Inc., 256 Washington Street, Mt. Vernon, New York 
10550, monthly) 
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Consumers' Research Magazine (formerly Consumer Bulletin). 
(Order from: Consumers Research/ Inc., Washington, New Jersey 
07882) 

The Exchange. (Order from: New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, New York 10005, monthly) 

Family Economics Review. (Order from: Consumer and Food 
Economics Research Division, U,S, Department of Agriculture, 
Federal Center Building, Hyattsville, Maryland 20782. free) 

FDA Consumer. (Order from: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, monthly 
except combined July-Aug. , Dec. -Jan.) 

Financial Facts Newsletter. (Order from: National Consumer 
I'inance Association, 1000 16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, monthly, free.) 

Illinois Teacher of Home Economics. (Order from: Illinois 
Teacher, 351 Fducation Building, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 61801, bi-monghly) 

Journal of Consumer Affairs. (Order from: American Council on 
Consumer interests, 238 Stanley Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 652 01, semi-annually, available to members 
only . ) 

National Consumers League Bulletin. (Order from: National 
Consumers League, 1029 Vermont Avenue N.V7., Washington, D.C. 
20005, bi-monthly, available to members only) 

Nutritic:^n News. (Order from: National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal Street:, Chicago, Illinois 60506.) 

Consuming Interest. (Order from: Federal-State Reports, 
!.os 05-1, Court House Section, Arlington, Virginia 22216 , 
t wico mont-iily . ) 

PtMinoy's Forum. (Order from: J.C. Penney Company, Inc., Educa- 
t.ic^nai .md Consumer Relations, 1301 Avenue of the Americas, 
Ninv Vcn-k, Novv/ York 10019, bi-yoarly, free) 

TLMchiiiM Topics. (Order from: Institute of Life Insurance, 277 
l\irk Avenue, Nov; York, New York 10 017) 

'ri.f>r> and 'L'opics. (Order from: College of Home Economics, Texas 
•ivch Un Lvcrsit:.y , Box 4170, Lubbock, Texas 794 09 , quarterly) 

(I.:;. c^onsuiiu-M' News. (Order from: U.S. Consumer News, Inc. 1023 
Nil ion. il IM^(?ss nuildincj, Washington, D.C. 20004 ) 

Wa 1 ! yA ii:oi. Journal. (Order from: Dow Jones and Company, Inc. 
\i) \u rA viu^l, N(-w York, New York 10004, daily) 
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CONSUMER ORGANIZATIONS 



Center for Study of Responsive Law ^ Post Office Box 19367, 
Washington, D.C, 20037. Ralph Nader and his staff do 
in-depth studies on various consumer related issues, and 
reports of these investigations are made available through 
the Center, or directly from publishers. A list of their 
publications is available upon request. 

Consumer Federation of America, 1012 14th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C» 20005. The Federation seeks to promote 
the rights of all consumers throucrh group action at the 
Federal, State, regional and local levels. 

Consumers' Research, Inc. , Washington, New Jersey 07882. 
Consumers' Research reports the results of laboratory and 
other tests it conducts on a wide range of products consumers 
buy and use, evaluates their relative performances, defects 
advantages, and disadvantages. Publishes monthly Consumer 
Bulletin, Educational services and materials are available 
for teachers. 

Consumers Union of U.S., Inc . ,256 Washington Street, 
Mt. Vernon, New York 10550. Consumers Union carries out 
performance and use tests of consumer products and provides 
consumers with test results and product evaluations. It 
also conducts research on economic and social problems and 
publishes its findings. Publishes monthly Consumer Reports. 
The Educational Services Division provides assistance and 
materials for Consumer Education. 

Council for Family Financial Education , Inc ., Twin Towers, 
1110 Fidler Lane, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. The 
Council serves as an independent , non-prof it , tax exempt 
educational corporation to assist schools, colleges, and 
other institutions in the development of Consumer Education 
and Financial Planning. It also sponsors teacher training 
programs at numerous colleges across the nation. 

Invest-in-America Nation Council, Inc. 121 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. Invest-in-Amer ica is a 
non-profit educational organization to encourage better 
understanding of the role of savings, profits, and investment 
in the free enterprise economy. It publishes materials for 
students and teachers for use in school and college programs. 

Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, New York 10037. The Joint Couacil is 
an independent, non-profit educational organization to 
encourage, coordinate, service, and improve economic educa- 
tion. It develops programs with schools and colleges, 
sponsors teacher education programs and publishes materials 
for these educational purposes. 
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8. National Consuner's League, Inc., 1029 Vermont Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. The League, originally established 
to aid laborers and migrant workers to obtain fair working 
conditions, now concerns itself primarily with consumer 
protective legislation and labor standards. 

9. National Self-Help Clearinghouse, University of New York, 

33 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036, The National 
Self-Help Clearinghouse service to link persons and organi- 
zations engaged self-help activities with one another. It 
provides training in starting self-help organizations and 
publishes a monthly newsletter on trends and organizations 
across the country. 
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Professional and Business Organizations 



Advertising Council 

82 5 3rd Avenue 

New York, New York 10222 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Institute 
1815 N. For Myer Drive 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

American Apparel Manufact- 
urers Association 
1611 N. Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

American Association of 

University Women 
Sales Office 
2401 Virginia Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 2 0037 

American Bankers Association 
1120 Connecticut Avenue, N.^^. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

American Bar Association 
1155 E. 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 50637 

American Council on Consumer 

Interests 
236 Stanley Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

American Dairy Association 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

American Federation of Labor/ 
Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 

815 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington , D.C. 2 0006 

American Gas Association 
1515 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 



American Home Economics 

Association 
2010 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2 0036 

American Institute for Economic 

Research 
Great Harrington, MA 01230 

American Marketing Association 
230 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago , Illinois 6 0601 

American Meat Institute 
59 E. Van Buren Street 
Chicago , Illinois 6 0605 

American Medical association 

P.O. Box 569 

Denver, Colorado 80201 

American National Cattlemen ' s 

Association 
P.O. Box 56 9 
Denver, Colorado 80201 

American National Standards 

Institute 
14 30 Broadway 
New York, New York 10018 

Am.erican Vocational Association 
1510 H Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Associated Credit Bureau^ Inc. 
6767 S.W. Freeway 
Houston , Texas 77 03 6 

Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States 
1615 H Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Consumer Federation of America 
1012 14th Street N.W, 
Washington, D. C^ 2 00 05 
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Consumer Product Safety 

Commission 
1715 K Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20207 

Consumers' Research, Inc. 

Bowerstown Road 

Washington, New Jersey 07882 

Council for Family Financial 

Education 
Twin Towers 
1110 Fidler Lane 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Council of Better Business 

Bureaus 
84 5 3rd Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

Credit Union National Assoc i'.- 

tion. Inc. 
1617 Sherman Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

Direct Selling Association 
1730 M Street N,W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dow Jones and Company, Inc. 
Educational Service Bureau 
22 Cartlandt Street 
New York, New York 10007 

Edison Electric Institute 

90 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Electronics Industries Assoc- 
iation 
2001 Eye Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Ford Motor Company Listens 
Ford Motor Company 
The American Road 
Dearborn , Michigan 4 8121 

Gas Appliance Manufacturers 

Association 
1901 N. Fort Meyer Drive 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 



Grocery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 

205 E. 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Health Insurance Institute 

277 Park Av^enue 

New York, New York 10017 

Home Furnishings Council 
P.O. Box 2 62 

Flossmoor , Illinois 60422 

Institute of Life Insurance 

277 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Insurance Information Institute 
Doris £c Chicago Streets 
Joli.ety, Illinois 60434 

Joint Council on Economic 

Education 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10034 

Major Appliance Consumer Action 

Panel 
200 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago , Illinois 6 0606 

Man-Made Fiber Producers 

Association 
1150 16th Street N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 2 0036 

Mobile Homes Manufacturing 

Association 
Consumer Education Division 
P.O. Box 201 

Chantilly, Virginia 22021 

Money Management Institute 
Household Finance Corporation 
Prudential Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Na-ional Association of Food 

Chains 
1725 Eye Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
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National Association of 

Manufacturers 
N,A,M. Marketing Committee 
277 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

National Association of 

Secondary School Principals 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Canners Association 
1133 20th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Consumer Finance 

Association 
Educational Services Division 
100 16th Street 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Consumer's League, 
Inc. 

1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

National Credit Union Admin- 
istration 
2025 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20456 

National Dairy Council 
111 N. Canal Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Foundation for 

Consumer Credit 
1819 H Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 



National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago , Illinois 60611 

New York Stock Exchange 
Manager, School and College 

Relations 
11 Wall Street 
New York, New York 10005 

J . C . Penney Company , Inc . 
Educational and Consumer 

Relations 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, Nev7 York 10019 

The Proctor and Gamble Company 
Education Services 
301 E. 6th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

Public Affairs Committee 

331 Park Avenue, S. 

New York, New York 10016 

The Savings and Loan Foundation 
1111 E Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20024 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Consumer Information Services 
Sears Tower 

Chicago, Illinois 60684 

Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Consumer Relations Department 
Sperry Hutchinson Building 
330 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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"r/JSTS" 7zr the Teacher 
Penny Power There is a nev; classrooir. magazine vrhich will 
serve as a useful resource for teachers who are dcing some 
consuiner education. Even if you are centering student 
activities on starting a ccn^rr.unity nev;spaper, you v;ill find 
Penny Power good for students. Even past issues are extremely 
useful as starting points for classroom activities. To subscrib 
Penny Pov;er, Published by Consumer Reports, Dept. RPIO, 
Orangeburg , New York 10962 . 
"Consumers'' 

This 20 3/4 minute, 16 mm, color docum.entary film, 
shows a spectrum of consumer action techniques. 
The film, is about consumers working individually 
and collectively against abusive or fraudulent 
practices - making their voices heard in govern- 
mental, regulatory, and business arenas. The 
film, show^s consum.ers in action - individual con- 
sumers com.plaining about faulty products or 
service s ; third -party com.pl aint resolution 
activities; sm.all claims court proceedings; grass 
roots consumier action organisations; and consum.er 
lobbyists, researchers, and educators. 

The film can be ordered by writing: 

Ram.sgate Films 

7 04 Santa Monica Boulevard 

Santa Monica, CA 94041 

The film: rents for $30 for one to three days, or can be 

purchased for $300. A limited numiber of copies ."^f 

the film, are loaned free of charge from, the Department 

of Consum.er Affairs, 1020 N St., Rm. 582, Sacramento, 95814 

Discussion Questions : 

1. How aware w^ere you of the various individuals and 
groups seen in the film? Do you think these people 
can make an imipact? 

2. Khat do you think of former used-car salesm.an Michael 
Harris' story? Are you surprised such experiences 
occur? 
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Do you think that using underco^'er cars to ca to 
fraudulent auto repair dealers in unethical? 

Do you think that S75 0 is the right li^it for 
srr»all claims court? 

What other actions can you suggest that consuir.e 
take if they feel that they have been treated 
unfairly? 

What do you think of the strategy of canvassing 
as it is presented in th'e film? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages cf this approach? 
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The fcllovrinc films have beer, found tc be helpful tc these teaching 
consunier education. While they are not fitted direccly into the 
learning activity design, teachers or cOTor.unity organizers can do 
so at appropriate points. 

Filrr.s 

IT WORKS FOR US, a new film about Nev; York City Food 
Co-ops offers ideas that can be implemented anywhere 
in the United States to nake cooperative buying WORK 

FOR us: 

In the f iliT., three neighborhoods in Nev; York City 
illustrate the variety of v:ays co-ops can be organ- 
ized and operated. Food cooperatives are one exaimple 
of people working together to obtain quality food 
products at reasonable prices. 

IT WORKS FOR US is a 22 minute color film useable w^ith 
adults, college, high school, and junior high school 
audiences as w^ell as m^edia. 

For more information about the film contact: 

Carol Dool ittle 
Audio-Visual Research Center 
8 Research Park 
Cornel 1 University 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
(607) 256-2091 

CONSUMERS shows how individuals and groups can take action against 
faulty products and services. In the past, dissatisfied customers 
had little recourse orher than complaining to the seller"-, who set 
their own standards and complaint resolutions. This fi" points 
out a number of w^ays in which today's citizens can star up for 
their individual rights, as well as work cooperatively i:o make 
changes that benefit all consurriers. 

CONSUMER AGENCIES AND SERVICES SHOW^^ IN THE FILM ARE: 

® State licensing boards; v;hich advise consumers of their rights, 
contact sellers to resolve complaints, and m^aintain complaint 
records. 

o Small Cleim.s Court; v;hich, for a minimal court fee, allows the 
citizen to seek legal action for claim.s up to $750.00. 
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«• Private ccnsuirier organizations; which fcllcv; up ccnsur.er 
cOT^plaints v;ith letters, delegations/ and pickets. 

« Consumer cooperatives; v;hich evaluate goods and services 
and provide consumer information. 

• Public interest groups of technicians; who attend legislative 
hearings, give expert testimony, and analyze proposed 
legislation in terms of consumer impact. 

© Consumer lobbyists and action groups; which conduct research, 
initiate law suits, publicize findings, and bring political 
force to bear on the legislative process. 

Released 1978 

2 0 m.inutes 9 Color 

$300.00 9 Rental (1-3 days) $30.00 

RAMSGATE FILMS - 704 Santa Monica Boulevard, Santa Monica, 

California - (213) 894-8819 . 

Interesting Alternatives 

While the project which is outlined herein has components 

which aim to educate the community, the project which follows 

here aim.ed directly at educating community people in comparative 

shopping techniques. Portions of it may well serve tc help 

teachers create links with the community in areas v;here school^ 

community projects are practical and necessary. 
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fOOD/NUTRITION 



THE AMERICAN FOOD SCANDAL: WHY 
YOU CAN'T EAT WLL ON WHAT YOU 
EARN, by William Robbins, 1974. 
280 p. $6.95 ($3.50 paperback). 
William Morrow and Company, Inc. , 
West Caldwell, N.J. 

THE BASIC BOOK OF ORGANIC 
GARDENING, by Robert R^lale, 1975, 
$1.95 paperback. Ballantine Books, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

•BEVJARE OF THE FOOD YOU EAT, by Ruth 
Winter, 1971, 247 p. $5.95, Crown 
Publishers, Inc., New York, N, Y. 

BIG MAC (THE UNAUTHORIZED STORY OF 
MCDONALD'S), by Max Boas and Steve 
Chain, 197 6. $7.95 E.P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc. , New York, N, Y. 

..vEAD FOR THE WORLD, by Arthur Simon, 
1975. $1,50 paperback, Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, MI. 

BUILDING A GRASS ROOTS FOOD POLICY, 
1976c $2,50, Center for Science in 
the Public Interest, Reports Depart- 
ment, 1757 S Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 200O9. 

THE CHEMICAL FEAST: NADER TASK FORCE 
REPORT ON THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by James S. Turner, 1970. 
273 p. $7, 95 (95<: paperback). 
Grossman Publishers, Inc. New York, 
N.Y. 



EATING RIGHT FOR LESS, 157 5* 
$2. Consumers Union of U.S., 
Inc., P.O. Box 1000, Orange- 
burg, N.Y. 10962. 

ENERGY AND FOOD, 1975. 80 p. 
$4. Cneter for Science in the 
Public Interest , Reports 
Department, 1757 S Street, 
N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20009. 

FOOD AND THE CONSUMER, FACTS 
VS. FANCY, by Amihud Kramer, 

1973. 256 p. $6.50. Avi 
Publishing Company, Wesport, 
CT. 

THE FOOD CONSPIRACY COOKBOOK: 
HOW TO START A NEIGHBORHOOD 
BUYING CLUB AND EAT CHEAPLY, 

1974. 144 p. $3.95 paperback 
101 Productions, San Francisco, 
CA. 

THE FOOD CO-OP HANDBOOK: HOW 
TO BYPASS SUPERMARKETS TO 
CONTROL THE QUALITY AND PRICE 
OF YOUR FOOD, by Co-op Hand- 
book Collective, 1975. 382 
p. $8.95. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, MA. 

FOOD CO-OPS: AN ALTERNATIVE 
TO SHOPPING IN SUPERMARKETS, 
by William Ronco, 1974. 188 
p. $3.95. Beacon Press , 
Boston, MA. 



THE CHEMICALS WE EAT, by Melvin A, 
Benarde, rev. 1975. 208 p. $3.50 
paperback. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Nev; York, N.Y. 

CONSUMER BEWARE I YOUR FOOD AND 
WHAT'S BEEN DONE TO IT, by 
Beatrice Trum Hunter, 1971, 442 
p, $8.95, Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. , New York, N.Y. 



FOOD CO-OPS FOR SMALL GROUPS, 
by Tony Vellela, 1975. 173 
p. $2.95 paperback. Workman 
Publishing Company, New York, 
N.Y. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT, by Theodore 
P. Labuza, 1974. $5 paper- 
back. Avi Publishing Company, 
Inc. , Westport, CT. 
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A CONSUMER'S DICTIONARY OF FOOD 
ADDITIVES, by Ruth Winter, 19 72, 
235 p. $5.95. Crown Publishers, 
Inc. , New York, N. Y. 
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FOOD MERCHANDISING: PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES, by Theodore W. 
Leed and Gene A. German, 1973. 
$12.95. Chain Store Publishing 
Company, New York, N.Y. 
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FOOD POLLUTION: THE VIOLATION 
OF OUR INNER ECOLOGY, by Gene 
Marine and Judith Van Allen, 
1972. $2.95 paperback. Holt; 
Reinhart and Winston, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

FOOD SCORECARD, 19 74. 32 p. 
10-99 copies, 35<^ each. 
Center for Science in the 
Public Interest, Reports 
Department, 1757 S Street, 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 20009. 

FOOD SHOPPER LANGUAGE, by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1975. Consumer Information 
Center, Pueblo, CO 81009. 

FOOD STAMP FACTBOOK, 1975. 
75<^ National Food Stamp 
Information Comjnittee, 
1910 K Street, N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

FOOD TASK FORCE FACT SHEETS: 
FOOD ADVERTISING; FOOD 
INDUSTRY, LABELING: and UNIT 
AND ITEM PRICING, 1974. $2. 
San Francisco Consumer Action, 
26 7th Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94103. 

FOODS, DIETS AND NUTRITION, 
by Kenneth L. Jones, et al, 
2nd edition, 1975. $2.95 
paperback. Canfield Press, 
Scranton, PA. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN FOOD HOAX, 
by Sidney Margolius, 1971. 
216 p. $5.95. Walker and 
Company, New York, N.Y. 
($1.75 paperback - Dell 
Publishing Company, Inc.). 

THE GREAT GRAIN ROBBER by 
James Trager, 1975. 233 p. 
$1.95 paperback, Ballantine 
Books, Inc., New York, *N.Y. 

THE GREENGROCER, by Joe 
Carcione, 1973. $1.25 paper- 
back. Pyramid Publications, 
Inc. , New York, N.Y. 
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GREENGROCER COOKBOOK, by Joe 
Carcione, 197 5. $9. 95 ($5.95 
paperback.) Celestial Arts 
Publishing Company, riillibrae, 
CA. 

THE GREENGROCER: THE CONSUMER'S 
GUIDE TO FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
by Joe Carcione and Robert 
Lucas, 1972. 242 p. $1.25 
paperback. Chronicle Books , 
San Francisco, CA. 

GROW IT SAPELY! PEST CONTROL 
WITHOUT POISONS, by Stephanie 
Harris, 1975. 44 p. $1.25 
(order #308). Public Citizen's 
Health Research Group, Depart- 
ment P, 2000 P Street, N.W. 
Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

HARD TIMES COOK BOOK, by Gloria 
Vollmayer and Carmen Wyllie, 
1970, 64 p. $1.50. 101 Product- 
ions, San Francisco , CA . 

HEALTH FOODS, FACTS AND FAKES, 
by Sidney Margolius, 1973, 
253 p. $6.95. Walker and 
Company, New York, N.Y. 

HOW TO BUY FOOD FOR ECONOMY 
AND QUALITY, by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1975. $1. Dover 
Publications, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

HOW TO GET THE MOST FOR YOUR FOOD 
DOLLAR, by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1970. 252 p. 95<: 
paperback. Universal Publishing 
and Distributing Corporation, 
New York, N.Y. 

HOW TO START YOUR OWN FOOD CO-OP 
(WITH A LITTLE HELP FROM YOUR 
FRIENDS) : A GUIDE TO WHOLESALE 
BUYING, by Gloria Stern, 1974, 
214 p. $4.95. Walker and Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
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HUNGER (PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN SOCIETY) , edited 
by Barbara Milbauer and 
Gerald Leinwald, 1971. 
159 95^ paperback, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
New York, N^Y. 

IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST: 
MARKET ORDER, PUBLIC MEMBERS, 
by Barbara Erickson, 1976, 
32 p. $1.75. ETC. 7373 
Willowlake Way, Sacramento, 
CA 95831 

LET THEM EAT PROMISES: THE 
POLITICS OF HUNGER IN 
AMERICA, by Nick Kotz, 1971. 
$2.50 paperback. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englevvooc Cliffs, 
N.J. 

MAKING YOUR OWN BABY ?00D , 
by Mary Dustan Turner and 
James S. Turner, L9"3. 132 
p. $4.95. Workman Publish- 
ing Company, New York, N,Y. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, A 
READER, by R. New£-ome , 1976 - 
$8.95 paperback* Medical 
Readings, In::., Stanford, 
CA. 

NUTRITION ALMANAC, by John 
D. Kirschmann, 1975. 272 
p. $4.95 paperback. McGrav/- 
Hill Book Company, New 
York, N.Y. 

THE NUTRITION CRISIS: A 
READER, by Theodore P. 
Labuza, 1975. $7.95. VJest 
Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, MN. 

NUTRITION FOR THE ELDERLY, 
by William D. Bechill and 
Irene Wolgamot, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1973. 96 p. $1.25 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 
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NUTRITION LABELING, 1975. $2 
National Nutrition Consortium, 
Inc., 9650 Rockville Pike, 
Bethesda, MD 20014. 

NUTRITION SCOREBOARD, by Michael 
Jacobson, 1974. $2.50 (18" x 
24" color poster, $1.75). Center 
for Science in the Public Interest 
Reports Department, 1757 S Srreet, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

RATING THE DIETS, by Theodore 
Berland, 1974. $6.95. Rand 
McNally and Company, Chicago, 
IL. 

RECIPES FOR A SMALL PLANET, by 
Ellen Buckman Ewald, 1973. $1.95 
paperback , Barron * s Educational 
Series, Inc., Woodbury, N.Y. 

SOWING THE WIND: NADER STUDY GROUP 
REPORT ON FOOD SAFETY AND THE 
CHEMICAL HARVEST, by Harrison 
Wellford, 1972- 384 p. $7.95- 
Grossman Publishers, Inc- , New 
York, N.Y- ($1-95 paperback - 
Bantam Books, Inc- ) 

SUPERMARKET COUNTER POWER: AN 
INTELLIGENT SHOPPER'S GUIDE TO 
EATING LETTER FOR LESS MONEY, 
by Adeline G- Schell, 1973- $1-25 
paperback- Warner Books, Inc- , 
New York, N.Y. 

THE SUPERMARKET HANDBOOK: ACCESS 
TO WHOLE FOODS, by Nikki and 
David Goldbeck, 1973. 413 p. 
$7.95- The New American Library, 
Inc. , New York, N. Y- 

SUPERM/iRKET SUPVIVAL MANUAL, by 
Judy L. Kem{., 1974 . $1.25 paper- 
back. Bantam Books, Inc- ^ New 
York, N-Y- 

THE SUPERMARKET TRAP: THE CONSUMER 
AND THE FOOD INDUSTRY, by Jennifer 
Cross, rev- 1976- $10 ($3-50 
paperback) , Indiana University 
Press, Dloomington, IN. 



U.S. NUTRUTION POLICIES IN 
THE SEVENTIES, edited by 
Jean Mayer, 1973. 256 p. 
$3.95 paperback. W.H. 
Freeman and Company, 
San Francisco, CA. 

WHATEVER HAPPEND TO MOM'S 
APPLE PIE? by John Keats, 
1976. $7.95. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 
MA. 



FUNERALS 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF DEATH, 
by Jessica Mitford, 1963. 
$8.95. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. ($1.75 pa, trback - 
Fawcett-World Library) 

HIGH COST OF DYING, by 
Ruth Mulvey Harmer, 1963. 
Cromwell -Collier Press , 
New York, N.Y. (Out-of- 
print) 
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APPENDIX E 
YOUR HEALTH 
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FAKE ARTHRITIS 'CURES' HURT 



PROTECT YOUR CHILD 

Younc; chiidren must be pro- 
tec:*3d acainst aangerous diseases 
as ;:^oiio and tetanus For free 
immunizations, take your child to 
one tnese health^ centers in 
3rcoKiyn- 

• Bay Ridge 

5c ic 1 6 tn Avenue 
Tel 23t.'566o 

• Bedford 

•:55 Throop Avenue 

Tel 574-5300 
© Brownsville 

259 Bristol Street 

Tel -9S'67i2 
« Bushwlck 

335 Contrai Avenue 

Tel. 443-5000 

• Crown Heights 

1 2 1 8 Prospect P;ace 

Tel. 756-6902 
o Fort G'eena 

295 ":atL^^n Ave E-'ens^cr 

Te, 6.-.:'-7035 
« tfomecres^. 

; 5C 1 ^ ven;:e S 

• Su'-se t Park 

r • -;Otr! Street 
■r: 436-rrjOi 
o Wllljansburg 

T 5 1 Mnujer Street 
'el. 386-6276 



Question: How are these items 
alike? 

A cooper bracelet 
A vu^iating n^.attress 
A glove lined with low- 
grade uraniunn ore 
A "special 



Jormula" 
drug from 
Canada 
costing 
Si 80 per 
bottle 

o An alfaila-and-vitamin 
diet 

AnsY/er: They've ali been hailed 
at one t:.ne or another as "miracle 
cures" lor the acnes, pams and stiff- 
ness of arthritis None have been 
proven to work, yet each year pec 
pie are fooled into spending abou. 
S950 m,iIion on quack remedies 
such as these. 

Aside from being a waste of 
money, some of these so-called 
cures are actually harmful. The 
"sDecial formula" drug, for exampie. 
caused heavy iniernai bfeeding in 
quite a few patients before it was 
banned by the government. What's 
more, as long as arthritis sufferers 
rely on fake cures and "wonder 
diets." they may not get the medical 
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HEAVY 'POT' USE WORRIES DOCTORS 
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Anita tried manjuana for the first time when she was 
1 0 years dd. By the time she was 1 7 and in hersenior 
year of high school she was smoking marijuana (also 
called "pot" or "grass") every day. 

Unfortunately. Anita is not unusual. Studies have 
snown that over ^ million youngsters betv/een the 
ages of 12 and 17 are regular Dot smokers. What's 
m.ore. lOSo of alt high school seniors use pot daily, 

Tne marijuana these children are smoking is about 
ten iim^es stronger than the kind that was used about 
;:ve years ago. The earlier marijuana came mainly from 
Mexico. Nov.^ most of it is crown in Colombia, and it 

I cor \ or. 




treatment they need treatment 
that may at least sootne their pain 
and help them move about more 
easily. 

In talking about artnritis. coctors 
are careful to use the 
word "treatment," not 
"cure." Unfortunately, 
there ts no cure for this 
disease yet. nor are coc- 
tors certain about wnat 
causes it. 
The most effective and 
widely used drug for 
fighting arthritis is stil! 
that old standby . aspirin. 
IS used in treating over 100 dif- 
ferent types of arthritis, inciuOing 
the two rTiCSt common forms: 
o Osteoarthritis, wh^ch 
seems to result from general 
wear-and-tear on the body, 
and is very common among 
cider people, and 
o Rheumatoid arthritis, a 
more severe, sometimes crip- 
pling form of the disease 
wnich attacks people of all 
ages. 

In general, a-^^hritis is an inflamma- 
tion of a joint, or tissues around a 
joint, making the area not, swollen, 
red and painful, it can involve the 
large joints (knees, hips, shoulders, 
etc.), as well as small joints such as 

{con'X on CO 
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EATING WELL 



When you get hungry between 
meaj-s, what kinds of foods do you 
choose for snacking: Cake? 
Cookies? Candy? All three? 

If so, you're not being kind to 
either your body or your teeth. 
Snacks that are loaded with sugai 
usually have little else to offer. Nutri- 
tionally, they're vvorthless. 

Why not try pizza Instead? 

Although most people think of piz- 
za as "junk" food, actua'.iy it's fairly 
nutritious. Top the dough with 
cheese, meat or vegetables and 
you'll have a small "meal" that pro- 
vides more food value than most 
snacks. But for the sake of your 
waistline, keep the portions down to 
snack size. The following recipe is 
from the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
nutrition book. "Food." 

SNACK PIZZAS 

Makes 1 0 pizzas 
' CaJohes per pizza: about 1 05 

Re frig er biscuits, flaKy 9'/i-oz. pkg. 
Tomato Paste cup 

Oregano 1 tsp. 
Onion, chopped cup 

Mushrooms, chopped Va cup 

Natural sharp Cheddar '/i cup 
cheese, shredded 

1 . Preheat oven to 400° F (hot) 

2. Grease baking sheets. 

3. Pat each biscuit round into a 
4-incb circle on baking sheets. 

4. Mix tomato paste and oregano. 
Brush on each biscuit round. 

5. Mix onion and mushrooms. 
Spnnkle over tomato paste mixture 
Tod with snredded cheese. 

6. Bake until crust Is lightly browned 
(about 8 minutes). Or place pizzas 
in freezer for future use. 

"^•-^ 'nround beef, chopped green pepper. 
- r3s or other tooas may be used m- 
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onions ano musnrooms.) 
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by David Fernandes, M.D. 

The Crooked Back 

A back or spine problem that af- 
fects many children - especially 
girls - is called scoliosis. Unless 
treatment is begun early, this condi- 
tion can cause a child to grow up 
with a crooked back. 

In scoliosis, the spine begins cur- 
ving toward one side as the child 
grows, causing abnormal changes 
In the position of the ribs. Many 
cases of scoliosis are so mild that 
the condition is never even noticed, 
but in severe cases the child's en- 
tire chest may become so twisted 
that the ribs on one side jut out, for- 
cing the ribs on the other side to 
slant backwards. 

Aside "from how it looks, scoliosis 
can cause lung and heart problems 
as well as lead to arthritis later on in 
life. Some types of scoliosis car 'n- 
terfere with pregnancy and child- 
bearing. 

Although scoliosis tends to run in 
families, it does not usually show up 
at birth but years later, when the 
child is about 11 or 12 years old 
and just beginning his or her adoles- 



cent growth spurt. It is at this stage 
that the condition must be treated, 
or permanent damage may result. 

Girls are seven times more likely 
than boys to be affected by adoles- 
cent scoliosis, (there are other 
forms of scoliosis that affect 
younger children, but these are not 
as common.) 

What are some clues that indicate 
a child may have scoliosis? 

• The child's spine seems to 
twist to one side. 

© One shoulder is raised 

higher than the other. 

© One shoulder blade sticks 

out. 

• One hip seems to slant 
sharply. 

• There seems to be a hump 
or bulge over one shoulder 
when the child bends down 
from the waist to touch his or 
her toes, (This can be seen best 
when standing behind the 
child.) 

Treatment may consist of braces 
and an exercise routine, a cast, or 
possible surgery. 

The outlook for children with 
scoliosis grows brighter all the time, 
but your child can't be helped 
unless he or she gets proper 
medical care -- and gets it early. t> 
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Cancer experts from the Brooklyn Breast Cancer 
Network at Downslate Medical Center will be happy to 
visit Brooklyn community groups to speaK about 
braast cancer and instruct women on how to do breast 
self-examinations. 

Any organization that wants to arrange for a program 
should call Ms. Carolyn Wright or Dr. Anne C. Carter at 
the Network office, 270-3178. 3179 or 3175. The 
Network is also recruiting health professionals from 
the community to participate in this effort. 

Led by Dr. Carter, the Ne^A'ork is particularly in- 
terested in reaching women in Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
Crown Heights, Ocean Hill, Sunset Park, Bush Ter- 
minal, Fort Greene and Bushwick. Studies have 
shown that many women in these areas do not get 
treatment for breast cancer until the disease is far ad- 
vanced. Their lives could be saved by earlier 
discovery and treatment, -ir 
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FAKE ARTHRITIS 'CURES' (con't) 



fingers anc toes. Over 31 rniilion 
men. wcmen and children in the 
United States suffer from some form 
of arrnntis. anc many are disabled 
by it. 

According to Dr. Mitchell Forman, 
Co-Director of the Multi-Purpose Ar- 
thritis Center at Downstate, aspirin 
is the favored treatment for arthritis 
not only because it relieves the pain 
but -even more important -- it 
reduces th'^ inflammation, the'eby 
furtner easing the disability. 
Moreover, aspirin is cheap and 
readiiy available. 

The mam problem is that aspirin 
must be taken in very large 
amounts, perhaps 1 2 or 1 6 pills a 
cay. to reduce inflammation. Many 
oeopie can't tolerate such large 



doses because it causes side ef- 
fects such as ringing in the ears, or 
it upsets their stomachs. For them, 
there are many compounds that 
contain both aspirin and an antacid, 
or many non-aspirin drugs that might 
be easier to take. But as far as 
fighting the pain and inflammation of 
arthntis, these medicines **are no 
better than aspinn and they're a lot 
more expensive/' Dr^Forman points 
out. 

"One of the best things you can 
do for arthritis that involves the 
knees, hips or back is to keep your 
weight down," Dr. Forman notes. 
Extra pounds place an extra load on 
the body's joints, and can make an 
arthritic condition worse. 
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'POT' USE WORRIES DOCTORS (con't) 



contains much more of a mind- 
altering chemical known, for short, 
as THC. 

Youngsters are smoking this 
stronger pot at an earlier age and in 
much greater amounts than ever 
before. 

How will this affect their health in 
the future? Doctors aren't certain, 
but they point to new evidence 
showing that heavy use of m.arijuana 
may do long-term damage to the 
heart, lungs and reproductive 
organs. One study showed that five 
marijuana cigarettes a week were 
more harmful to the lungs than 6 
packs of regular cigarettes smoked 
during the sar.ie period. Another 
study showed that pot can speed 
up the heart rate by up to 50%, and 




may be dangerous for people with 
heart problems. 

In short, when smoked regularly, 
pot may be least as hazardous to 
the health as regular cigarettf 
-and perhaps more so. It may btr 
20 years or more before these early 
findings can be proven or 
disproven, but in the meantime, pot- 
smoking youngsters may be doing 
great harm to themselves. 

Probably the most serious short- 
term danger of marijuana is that it in- 
terferes with a person's coordina- 
tion and reflexes for severed hours, 
making it dangerous for him or her 
to drive a car. Many injuries and 
deaths have resulted from ac- 
cidents caused by drivers who were 
"high."'i^' 
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Strenuous exercises i;K>e jogging 
or tennis can also damage the joints. 
Insieac, Dr. Forman recommends 
gentle, gradual exercises, sucn as 
walking or swimmrng, that help 
reduce stiffness without causing in- 
jury. 

When arthritis is severe, doctors 
may treat it with u variety of drugs 
including gold Silts, corusone and 
related medicines. If all else fails, 
surgery may be necessary. 

"There have been tremendous 
strides in the area of joint replace- 
ment, particularly the hips and 
knees," Dr. Forman says. But he 
cautions that arthritis patients 
"should always go for a second 
opinion beforo agreeing to elective 
arthntis surgery." 
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